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FOR EXCHANGE OR SALE 


Amuexrsr Lisrary, Mas: 
Blanc, A. A. P. C., Grammar of painting, N. Y., 1875. O 
Danvers centennial celebration, 1853. ©. 

Dwight, T., Hartford convention, N. Y., 1833. O. 

{Frankln, B.], Histor. rev. of const. and govt. of Penn., 
Lond., 1759, O., cf. neat. 

Giffen, R., Essays in finance, Lond., 1882, O., new 

Hope, T., On architecture, Lond., 1840, 2 v. O. 

Morton, T., New England's memorial, sth ed., by J. Davi 
Bost., 1826, O., bds., uncut. 

Nullification, State papers on, Lost., 1834, O., cf., meat. 

Smith, T., English gilds [E. E. 1. Soc. 4°], Lond., 1 
paper, uncut. 

Wright, T., Queen Elizabeth and her times, Lond., 18 
2 v. O., hf. red cf. gt 


Boston Boston, Mas 


Armeld, Edwin, Poets of Greece, Lond., 1869, O 
Boccaccio, G., Decamerone, Lond., Pickering, 1 


) 
» $9. 
Chalkhill, J., Thealma and Clearchus, Chiswick, 1820, S., 
$1.50. 
Channing, W. E., Conversations in Rome, Bost., 1847, D., 
$r.25. 
Gindely, A., Hist. of thirty years’ war, trans., Lond., 1885, 
Head, F. B., Faggot of French sticks, Lond., 1852, 2v., D., 
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Huddesford, W., Lives J. Leland, T. Hearne, A. 4 Wood, 
Ox., 1772, 2 v., O., cf., $3. 

Keats, J., Miscel. Letters (v. 3, 4, of Works), Lond., 1883, 
2v., O., $4. 

Lally-Tolendal, Mém. contre le procureur-gén., Paris, 1766, 
2v., Q., $2.20 

Lioyd, H., Mém. mil, et pol. de la guerre en Allemagne, 
Paris, 1801, O., 

Lorris, G. de, Roman de la rose; rev. par Michel, Paris, 
1864, 2 v., S., hf. mor., $3 

Luini, B., Lo scaffale, ed. by L. Gruner, Lond., 1859-60, [°, 
(pub. £3.3), $4 

Pietrement, C. A., Les chevaux dans les temps préhist., 
Paris, 1883, O., hf., mor., $3.20 

Sharpe's London Fournadl, v. 1-8, Lond., 1846-49, 8 v., O., 


OR SALE AND BOOKS WANTED 
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N. ¥. F LATING Linrary, 49 Bonn 
vole ines wre ai in , 
Ariosto, L., Orlando furioso; translated by J. Ho 


Lond., 1799, 5 v-, 8°, [plates. | 

Armenian popular songs; translated into English by the 

Leo. M. Alishan, Venice, 5S. Lazarus, 1852 

Beauties of English poets Letters, translations, and 
original pieces in the Armenian language, by Lord 
Byron], Venice, in the island of S. Lazzaro, 1852, 12 

Blackwell, T., Memoirs of the court of Augustus, ad ed 
Lond., 1760 

Bottarelli, F 
ese, e francese, Nizza, 1791, 3 V., Sq. 12 

Burns, R., Works : with an account of his life and a criti 
cism On his writin pre fixed seme observations on the 
character and condition of the Scottish peasantry, Liver 
pool, 1800, 4 v., 8°, | portrait 


V.54° ttrait 
, Nuov dizionario portatile. Italiano, ing 


Byron, G.G , Lord, La protezia di Dante ; Tradotta in 
terza rima da L. Da Ponte, Nuova-Jorca, 1822, 12° 
Cesar, Caius Julius, Commentariorum [maps and plans}, 
aris, 1533, 8°, (much marked 
Content De bello Gallic de bello civili; de bello 
Alexandri ; de bello Africano ; de bello Hispaniensi 


Charles I., Eikon Basiliké; the pourtraicture of his sacred 
majestic in his solitudes and sufferings, |etc.], Lond., 
1649, sm. 8°, (much worn.) 

Cooper, E., ctor of Hamstall-Nidi 
Practical and familiar sermons, sath ed., Lond, 1822, 6v 
sm. 8° 

Fontenelle, B. le B. de, History of oracles, Lond., 17 1 

Ganilh, C., An inquiry into the various systems of political 
economy, [etc.]; trans, fr. the French by D. Boileau 
N. Y., 1812, 8° 

Grose, F., Antiquities of England and Wales, v. 6, Lond 
1785, 4°, (illus 
Content Warwickshire, Westmoreland, Wiltshire, 

Worcestershire, Yorkshire, Guernsey, Jersey, Lundy, Mar 

Hamilton, A., Memoirs of Count Grammont, 64 portrait 
Lond., 1811, 2 v. 8° 

Harleian miscellany of tracts which principally regard 
English history; of which many are referred to by 
Hume, Lond., 1793, 1 v. 4°, (binding broken.) 

Hervey, J., Meditations and contemplations ; prefixed a 
life of the author, Lond., 1796, 2 v. 8°, [portrait and 
plates. | 
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N. Y. Free Circuratring Linrary.—Continued. 

Le Sage, A. R., 
12°, [plates.] 

Lucian, Select dialogues, Lond., 1798, 2 v. 8° 

Mason, W., precentor of Vork and rector of Aston, Works, 
Lond., 1811, 4 v. 8°, | portrait.] 

Massillon, J. B., avd Bourdaloue, L., Sermons ; 
Rev. Abel Flint, Hartford, 1805, sm. 8°. 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish border : consisting of historical 
and romantic ballads, Kelso, 1802, 2 v. 8°, |plates.| 

Mirabeau, H. G. R., come de, Enquiries concerning lettres 
de cachet, [etc.|, Lond., 1787, 2 v. 8°, 

Montfaucon, B. de, Antiquity explained and represented 
in sculptures ; trans. by D. Humphreys, Lond., 1721-22, 


trans. by 


4". 

Paris, Rues de, Paris ancien et modern: origines, histoire, 
monuments, costumes, moeurs, chroniques et traditions, 
illustré de 300 dessins, Paris, 1844, 2 v. 8°. 

Parkins, History of Great Yarmouth, collected from antient 
records, Lynn, 1776, 8° 

Petrarca, F., Le rime di, Orleans, 1736, a v. 12°, [plates.] 

Porteus, B., 6/shop of London, Sermons on several subjects, 
rst Am. from the gth Lond. ed., Hartford, 1806, 8°. 

Romeyn, John B., pastor of the Presi byterian Church in 
Cedar St., Sermons ; N. ¥., 1816, 2 v. 8°, 


The devil upon crutehes, Lond., 1750, 2 v. 


Providences of God observed through several oo toward 
this nation in introducing the true religion, [etc.], Lond.. 
1694, sm. 8°, (binding loese.) 

Roscoe, W., Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the magnifi 
cent, 3d ed., Lond., 1797, 2 v. 4°, [plates. 

Roses, Les, peintes par P. J. Redoute, décrites et classées 
selon leur ordre naturel, par C. A. Thory, 3d ed., Paris, 
1835, 3 v. 8°. 

St. Nersetis Clajensis, Armenian patriarch, Preces, 
viginti quatuor linguis edit#, Venetiis, in insula S$ 
Lazari, 1832, 12°. 

Secker, T., a/f. of Canterbury, Works ; prefixed a review 
of his grace’s life and character, by B. Porteus, lord 
bishop of London, Lond., 1811, 6 v. 8°, [portrait.] 

Segur, L. P., the elder, History of the reign of Frederi 

filliam I1., King of Prussia, and a political picture of 
Europe, from 1786 to 1796, Lond., 1801, 3 v. 8°, [portraits 

Seven champions of Christendom, famous history of the 
Lond., 1696, sm. 4°, [black letter. ] 

Smith, A., An inquiry into the nature and causes of the 
wealth of natic ms, 8th ed., Lond., 1796, 3 v. 8°. 

Sterne, L., Works, with a life of the author written by 
himself, Lond., 1803, 4 v. 8°, [portrait and plates 

Verri, Alessandro, Le notti Romane al sepolcrode 'Scipioni, 


Parigi, 1797, 12°. 
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THE methods of ‘‘ effete monarchies’’ and 
young republics’’ are not atways wholly un- 
like. Mr. W. H. Smith was at the head of the 
Navy several years and got to know a great 
deal about it, so he was made a Minister of War. 
Lord George Hamilton had had opportunities 
of acquiring experience in se veral other depart- 
ments, but knew nothing whatever about the 
Navy, so he was made First Lord of the Admir- 
alty. When Mr. Gladstone came into power in 
1880 there was some person so unskilled in 
official life as to suggest for Sir E: j. Reed, the 
famous naval constructor, an office in the Ad- 
miralty, but the sugg¢ stion was indignantly re- 
pudiated. A slight compliment was pai i him to 
the effect that he was suitable for some other 
office, but certainly not for the Admiralty, be- 
cause he knew too much about it. This appears 
to be the principle on which Mr. Sanger pro- 
ceeded in his New York Publie Library scheme. 
He had not consulted the librarians, he said, be- 
cause they had fixed ideas about the way to con- 
duct libraries. What matter if they had? He 
was not obliged to follow their advice ; but as it 
was possible that some of their ** fixed ideas,”’ 
formed from experience, might be valuable to a 
man professionally unacquainted with library 
methods and wants, it would have been wise in 
him to consult them all, and then act on his own 
judgment, which might have been somewhat 
modified by what he heard. However, at pres- 


ent it matters little, inasmuch as the Sanger bill 
is out of the running for this session. If itis re- 


vived at the next, let us hope that it will be with 


such modifications that all friends of libraries in 


New York can accept it. 


OVER against the failure of the bill to erect a 
great library building in New York City stands 
the unexpet eusy victory of the Congres- 
sional library bill at Washington. Every libra- 
rian will rejoice that the National Library ts at 
last to be housed, even if he does not wholly 
approve of the plan or admire the are hitecture 
of the proposed building. Now we shall all look 
with great curiosity for the completed building, 
to see how it will look and how it will work. A 
library erected by the United States ought to be 
perfect in the convenience of its interior arrange- 
ments. Its house-warming will be a good time 
for the association to meet again at Washington, 
under the presidency of its librarian. 


Mr. Hickcox’s monthly catalogue of United 
States publications has not received from public 
libraries the support which it deserved. In the 
preface to Vol. I., 1385, just issued with an ex- 
cellent index, the editor says that ‘* repeated in- 
vitations to subscribe have not produced any 
considerable amount of encouragement.’’ Such 
neglect is to theirown loss. A care ful examina- 
tion of each number, and a timely letter to one’s 
representative or senator, will often procure 
most valuable material that would otherwise be 
lost, because the departments do not send it un* 
asked, and the librarian would not know of its 
existence. Those librarians who have had the 
foresight and energy to make use of Mr. Hick- 
cox’s help will be glad to learn that, in spite of 
the non-participation of others, the work will be 
improved and continued. 


ONE of the most important questions recently 
presented to librarians 1s that of co-operative 
catalogue work. We trust that every one inter- 
ested will give the subject careful attention, so 
as to be prepared to discuss the matter intel- 
ligently when brought before the Conference 
next summer. 
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THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


A REPLY TO 


AFTER first reading the ‘‘ Duet,” I thot this 
little story sufficient without further comment or 
answer. 

An Episcopal rector in Mass. some 30 years 
ago announced a sermon on Christmas observ- 
ance. All the churches about him lookt with 
horror on the decorations and services as pagan 
and Romish customs which Christians should 
shun. For the sermon he rehearst fairly all the 
objections brot against the observance without 
making the slightest answer to any one of them. 
At the close of the list he removed his glasses 
and lookt over the congregation with a look 
more eloquent than words, and said: ‘‘ Well, 
who cares? Let us pray.” To-day I am told 
there isn’t a church within 20 miles of where this 
happened that does not hav Christmas services 
of some kind. 

To those who know the facts no further answer 
But others may read the Duet 
who D. C., and will 
form totally false impressions without some cor- 
I felt that a single article in which 


will be needed. 
hav not access to the 
rections. 
my name occurs 72 times might fairly be treated 
as somewhat personal.* Tho I at first declined 
to put myself on its plane by answering it, since 
it has found its way into print it has seemed 
best to others that a reply appear. This I re- 
gret, for it is impossible to join in a Duet with- 
out falling somewhat into its key, however much 
one disapproves it. 

In reading this Duet it must be remembered 
that ridicule isn't argument, and that mere state- 
ments are in this case often not facts ; that quo- 
tations are garbled in some cases, and in others 
very ingeniously taken from their context, to 
mis!ead as to the author's evident meaning ; that 
in this spirit a battalion of men of straw hav 
been set up, and then with a flourish knockt down. 

The Duet charges: 1. That the author of the 


* This answer was all written on reading galley proof of 
the Duet 
evidently wisely made by the editor, which giv it a little 


As it appears in the journat I find changes, 


less personal tone, ¢.g., “ His Bigotry and Virtue,” in my 
proof now appears as ‘* 5. Some examples of * personal equa- 
As these more 


tion,’ ’ ffensiv parts were cut out before 


printing, I hav tried to avoid reference tothem. ‘This note 
is to explain anything written with the originai proof be- 
Had the 


editorial knife been used much more freely the Duet 


fore me and overlookt in the hurried revision. 


would hav been still further improved. 


THE ‘‘ DUET,”’ BY 


MELVIL DEWEY. 


D. C. prohibits others from using his valuable 
plan ; 2. That the authors of the Duet were its 
real inventors, and 3. That it isn’t good for 
anything any way. 

Tho urged to do so, I hav repeatedly declined 
to put the Decimal Classification on the program 
or bring it up in the A. L. A. or the JourNAL lest 
any evil-disposed person might say that they 
were being used to push my own plan. But this 
Duet opens with a charge so unjust, that some 
explanation is necessary of its overture which 
fairly shows its motivs. 

These joint authors hav between them made 
some four or five classifications resembling each 
other, more or less, yet differing enuf, so that a 
library would hav to be renumbered in chang- 
ing. (We say ‘“‘ made,” tho they 
may hav now and then used a heading that 
some other Maybe his 
ghost will some day come back to accuse them, 


‘ 


possibly 


classifier had used. 
with more fierceness than fairness, of plagiar- 
ism.) With unusually wide opportunities for 
finding out, we hav yet learned of but one library 
adopting any one of their five schemes. Mean- 
time it was my fortune to steal, as I now learn 
for the first time, a collection of the best ideas 
invented by these joint authors and other old 
masters, and putting a series of blunders of my 
own with them, the Decimal Classification started 
its remarkable career. The worthless, immoral 
thing has kept spreding till its users are dotted 
over the whole country, with not a few in Europe 
and the East ; and these users add insult to in- 
jury by not only using it, but by giving in many 
cases unsolicited and glowing testimony to its 
practical convenience, value and improvement 
over any plans before used. Only to-day three 
more were list of 
Conn., the other two prominent libraries in 
London. That such base coin should circulate 
so widely while the pure gold of the various 
schemes by the joint authors should remain in 
the mint, has clearly been unendurable, and the 
Duet appears as a terrible warning to all these 
to save themselves from their own 
ignorance in adopting the D. C. 

We are in danger of appearing troubled at any 
criticism of the D. C. So far from this we prize 
just criticism because it will help to improve the 
only plan, so far as we know, that has ever been 


added to the users, one in 


librarians 
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very largely adopted by libraries for common 
use. We askt a critic to point out in print, 
frankly but fairly, its weak points, for we know it 
has them. We hav sent circulars and letters to 
every user and owner of the book, urging the 
fullest criticism. Some faults cannot be cured, 
but inhere in the system. We are willing toa i- 
mit them frankly. Users must decide whether 
for them its peculiar advantages (whoever * in- 
vented " them) outweigh its peculiar faults—e.y., 
our numbers can never be quite as short as Mr. 
Cutter's, for he has a larger base to work from. 
I greatly wish we could hav our present simplic- 
ity and numbers as short as his. In minute 
work our decimals ave a little less simple toa 
page who has not got to decimals in his arith- 
metic than the straight whole numbers with 
which Wm. T. Harris numbered his St. Louis 
scheme in 1870, and with which the first edition of 
the ‘* Rational Classification”’ appeared ten years 
later.* But this is very trifling compared to the 
advantages to be secured in no other way. 
Again, there are too many print rs’ blunders 
in this temporary edition. _We planned to 
send advance sheets to users for correction. On 
trial it was clear that as thoro revision as we 
were ambitious to secure could be had only by 
some months of actual use. pecial circular, 
cancelling all orders received on the other plan 
was sent out, and this book hastily printed, the 
type being held for corrections, and the pub- 
lishers agreeing to furnish all who bot this tem- 
porary edition with a copy thoroly rev sed, ata 
nominal price, so no one could complain ¢ f hav- 
ing to buy two copies. Meantime a sheet of er- 
rata to gard against mistakes in use is now be- 
ing printed for each owner of a ¢ opy.- Hundreds 
of new heads for the index hav been already 


secured, and it is hoped that most of the mis 
takes hav been found and corrected. 

The index as printed contains the heads of our 
interlined copies, to which were added at the 
last minute the topics in the tables. In doing 
this some laughable words got in from the fine 
type notes which will, of course, be dropt in the 
final printing, tho by no means all the words that 
are pilloried in this Duet. 

Some important divisions were omitted in the 


* A year later the revised version of the Rat 1 Classi 
fication abandoned these simple numbers and gat vastly 
more than it lost in conceding something to mnemonics, and 
like the D. C. making the in'tial significant of the class 
On this point see the admirable yearly Report on Classifi- 


cation at the Cincinnati Conference, Lip. J. 7: 129. 
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decimal sub-sections waiting special revisions, 
and are to go, without cost, to each owner, in 
form to be pastedin. This fact was plainly 
printed. (See ¢.y., 610, 720, 840.) Of course all 
this corrects itself in the next edition, and is 
mentioned here only to show the spirit of this 
Duet. The notes and explanations are ignored, 
except when they can be twisted into a target for 
ridicule. So many cases occur that would mis- 
lead one not specially familiar with the facts that 
it is impossible not to think them intentional 
Such writing is not criticism, but resembles 


rather the biografies of the rival candidates 
printed in the partisan papers Just before 
contested ele . Such a review 


some and disgusts others, but profits none 


PROHIBITING THE FREE USE OF D.C, 
The first paragraphs of the Duet require an 
licit denial When they are ) le the 
plainly printed statements in the De« 
fication, which the joint authors hav cle 
more than once in hunting for something 
would serve as a target for ridicule 
garded point for attack, the advantages 
pearing as a Duet are obvious; each may 
he hope that readers will attribute the 
worst things to his co-parcener. 


The publisher's note in fine type is 


this respect 
1, but permits 


, will be given 


of this notice, see 


The matter referred to on page 7 Is: 

‘* Experience has proved that much confusion 
results from printing unauthorized editions with 
various changes. The numbers are given a new 
meaning, and endless inquiries and explanations, 
corrections, etc., arise from young catalogers 
accepting these changed numbers and trying to 
reconcile them with the general index. While 
every person is at liberty to make all the changes 
he pleases in ms., Wis found necessary to forbid 
all printing in violation of the « opyright.”’ 

‘* Vo user's freedom will be needlessly hampered 
by the copyright. If the advantages of using the 


system in harmony with the large body who 
utilize each other's labors are not convincing, 
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permits will be given to print variations and 
changes, provided it is made clear, by using let- 
ters instead of numbers for the new heads, or 
some other satisfactory means, just what these 
changes are. The publishers merely protect the 
large body of regular users against the printing 
and distribution of garbled editions, without 
proper indications of the variations made."’ 

Beside this the publishers printed ina circular 
mailed to both joint authors: ‘‘ The publishers, 
in acquiring the copyright, agreed that no charge 
or royally should ever be made for the use of the 
System, and that all receipts from the sale of the 
book should be expended on the Classification 
and its accessories, for the benefit of users.” 

** Besides the author's work, nearly 100 differ- 
ent persons hav contributed criticisms and sug- 
gestions to some part of the scheme, and all 
without compensation. 70 all this work those 
who wish the full tables are welcome. Neither 
but 


the actual expense of proofs, corrections, print- 


authors nor publishers ask compensation ; 
ers’ and binders’ bills, postage and distribution 
must be divided among the users.” 

Now, possibly, the wording of the copyright 
notice might be improved, but after reading the 
facts above, in which the publishers make very 
plain their unusually generous position, would 


any fair man dare write that the au/hor *‘ under- 
takes to prohibit, under penalty of prosecution, 
wes is protec ted 


for his 


the use of something which he a//. 
by either copyright law or patent law 
language is ambiguous” ? 

The thing forbidden is the reprinting without 
assurance of accuracy of this particular form of 
the System. On p. 49 is said distinctly that if 
this decimal 
adopt the heads filled ovt by the author, or f#// 


form is chosen, “‘ the user may 
set for himself, and alter the index 
detacht 
words can be made to read like a prohibition, no 


outa new 
numbers to correspond."’ If certain 
fair man could get that idea from the book, which 
makes so clear the wish that every one should 
use it freely. Freedom is the right to do what 
does not interfere with equal rights of others. 
To reprint the scheme with here and there a 
slight change defeats one large element of its 
usefulness by introducing confusion in the mean- 
ing of the numbers. The owners of the copy 
right merely ask that those who wish to make 
changes will indicate them so as to make no 
trouble to the large class to whom the meaning 
of the numbers is important. If this request 


is not in the interests of the libraries and users 
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themselves, they hav only to say as much to the 
publishers, and it wili be withdrawn. 

Had it seemed possible that any one would try 
to distort this notice into a prohibition of use it 
would never hav been printed, but the author's 
sturdy fight from the very foundation ef the A 
L. A. and JouRNAL, not only for free use of each 
other's ideas, but for the duty of making our 
best ideas known to others that they might use 
them freely, should be answer enuf to this unjust 


implication. 


CLAIMS OF PRIORITY. 


Both editions hav these words prominent at 
the end of the preface : 
** Much 


specialists in many departments. 


rendered by 


While 


frends are in no way responsible for any remain- 


valuable aid has been 


these 


ing imperfections in the scheme, they should hav 


credit for many improvements which hav been 


made during these three years of revision.” 
‘The essential character of the plan has re- 
Doubtless 


mained unchanged from the first. 
other improvements are still possible. 

**In his varied reading, correspondence, and 
conversation on the subject, the author doubtless 
received suggestions and gained ideas which it 
is now impossible for him to 
“*The plan of the St. Louis Public 
brary, and that of the Ay 


New York, which in some respects resemble his 


acknowledge.” 
Sc hool Li- 


prent es’ Library of 


own, were mot seen till all the essential feature 
were decided upon, tho not given to the public 


In filling the nine classes of the scheme the in- 
verted Baconian arrangement of the St. Louis 
Th 


invention 


author has 


for any part of 


Library has been followed. no 


destre to claim original 


his system wh other has been before him, and 
would most make spect fi bnowledgment 
of every aid and suggestion were it in his power to 
do so. With these general explanations and ac- 


knowledgments he submits the scheme, hoping 
that it may prove as useful to others as to him- 
self.’’ 

Finally, in the last edition is printed : ‘‘ In the 
past nine years over 100 specialists hav assisted 
in developing the scheme. Among these are 
To all a most cordial 

Where I 
other people's ideas I shall be glad to make prop- 


many well-known names. 

acknowledgment is made.”’ hav used 
er amends whenever it is pointed out to me, 
preferably with greater professional courtesy 
than by a virulent attack in print. I assume, as 
the author says so, that the rational classifier in- 


| 
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| 
ana 


troduced the cross references in the scheme, 
the classing by contraries, and I m 
to this effe 


next edition a stateme 


tainly shall not try to disprove his « 
ing for earlier use, and only regret that I did 

know it in time to hav given the greatly wis! 
tion.* Reference to D 


do 
gives, ¢.g., Co4 


for credit in this 


p. 55, shows that we sche 


not his 
Woman 
works that « 

We use 324.3 


under this the 


use 


suffrage ; 


which 


Cos against, but no place for n- 


not be labelled either frv or con 


Woman's suffrage, and 


grout 


books distinctivly fre or con. It will 


thot plagiarism in as minute a scheme as ours to 


recognize two sides specially, as in our 1576 edi- 


tion, both 
Labor ; Protection, Free trade ; 


heads, Capital 


Classical, 


we printed 
Real 
education ; Religious, Secular, etc 

The minor joint author's claim is rather too 


of 


using, his pet translation scheme, 


much. I never used, or knew iny one 
the practi 
value of which I never hav been able to discover 
It is Mr. Cutter’s scheme that we use and recom- 
he 


RNAL, 


As to the question origin 


mend. 


made due acknowledgment in the yt 


3: 340, where he says: ‘‘I have spoken above 
of 
must 
decimal system already used in Mr. Dewey's 


But it is rea lv, aS every one 


my scheme. 


have seen, simply an application of U 


classification to Mr. Schwartz's id 
The 
classification takes so much space in the D. C 
that we can’t run back the g -nealogies of id 

to their prehistoric, unused, or unusable forms, 


of letter-numbers.” + im 


eas 


which would make our paragraf of acknowledg- 
ments look like the first chapter of Matthew. 
I do not believe the world is deeply interested 


in these refinements as to whose vagrant thot 


* Fate is unkind 
under my eyes, without knowledge or 
the prior use of both his inventions by 
this ; it will be asad blowto th Duet's self-comp! 
judging from the space taken for no di 
except to demonstrate their own fame as 


sugge 


* inventors 
the first time.” The classing by contraries was ab andone 
on trial because of the difficulty of labelling many books as 


also be found 


proorcon, This plan will in catalogs, ¢. g., 
in the Brooklyn or the Boston Athenwum under such heads 
as Freemasons, For, Against, etc. 

+ Fate is-relentless. At the last m 
I find that the charge in the secon: 
that I hav used without any ackn 
table has, beside the answer that I never u 
one else to use or recommend said table, the 
p. 59, in the largest type, leaded, I hav given full credit, 


with name and address 


ment before printing 
paragral of the Duet 
wledgment 


the critic's 
ed or knew any 


fact that on 
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cided adv 

Mr. Dewey 
questioned, 

printed in the 
years ago, I venture 


In 


possible or 


p. 22 he new editt 


intentional 
index is cal! 

Index,’ and 
more apparent, 

than 
what 


what 


spelling. But 
ingenuous, first lays 


I meant by “ relativ, 


I say is its meaning as | use it, and 


a3 
rst set an idea going. It wants vachine 
it the irntating cause t vention, 
4 
\ 
chanced to th rst . | any particu- 
lar fraction of U 
ist self a nuisance by bragging and pestering others ae 
about priority, some one ht to ib me and Ba ya ea 
at . useful is neither tter nor wor f some or all Fagen ale 
by | seems to think a classification like a tooth 

in- in 6 I neither kne nor tired ether any 
en said to the query it this being its first use 

I presume n I don't know re it has been 

re- ised betore, dul mula t SO} e must hav 

SS 1 on so easy a 5 t 1 to the worst 
I tried to hav it ca the Am- 

| Dewey System, a title forced on it by the use of 

thers spoke of it as ‘‘my system,’’ as 
peaks ot my fora ra mp 
| 
Li- vot implying that he ts t wentor of all 
of ts features, or even of the combination, but that + eee 
lea the st are thus and When 
a 1e of the oldest and n scholarly men in the fi 
Associat Me. I vd P. Smit of | 
le!phia Library, was printin his ( tion 
in 1882, he wrote me that he | ah ee 
1is lat he had ver nhident 
at such a reiativ inceN eet 1 hefore 

nt Index .d in both the Decimal and Rational ret ae, 

schemes, and which ves their systems of 

classification, in point of pr tilit 
ac- ad put port practical utility, a de 
m me, er others was first used by 
never heard this statement ee 
uthe A. I \ onference 
and in the book four 
to add it in 
ed add it in a foot-note on 
ial 
ed 
»p 
1e, 
sy 

as 
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quotation as authority for so doing. Then at great 
length they prove that their idea of a relative 
index is old. But that has nothing to do with 
mine. Let them submit an earlier index which 
by simple Arabic numerals indexes books, card 
catalogs, index rerums, and similar material as 
does the Relativ, and I will promptly give the 
fact due prominence. 

Without any such proof, I shall omit in my 
next edition all claim to having ‘‘invented for 
the first time"’ the Relativ Index, hoping that I 
may then, without bringing on an attack in the 
public prints, recommend its use to the large 
number who so much need to share the saving 
of time and expense which it makes possible. 

Then they state in a similar way that the Deci- 
mal System is one that somewhere uses the ten 
digits, and bring more examples of prior use, 
ignoring my plain statement that my ‘* Decimal 
System" means “ considering the entire library 
as a unit, and all its classes, divisions, sections, 
and sub-sections as decimals, with the point 
always understood as preceding every class num- 
Duet 
feature clearly, for there it suits its purpose to 
But here 


ber. In 7:3 the does recognize this 
show how senseless such a plan is. 


we are treated to the most refreshing bit of 
modesty ever found in a tirade against claiming 
originality. Ursa minor of the Duet says that 
He “ invented for the first time’’ (no cheap in- 
venting for the second time, but an editio prin- 
The fact 


being that in 25 cases he had 9 things to number, 


céps) not one decimal system, tut 25! 


and used for that purpose the till then unknown 
Arabian or Indian characters 1, 2, 3, etc. ! 

This is more than enuf about claims to priority. 
As a rule, the world cares but little for the man 
who first brings it a labor-saving device and 
makes it go, and cares practically nothing for the 
one who happened to think of it, or something 
like it, or tried it, or something like it, and did 
not make it a success. We are told that a tea- 
kettle first suggested that modern giant, the 
Steam-engine. But no one builds monuments 
or holds centennials over either the cook or the 
tea-kettle. 
good cooks go 
work, but the tea-kettle keeps on hissing and 


The cook has long since gone where 


steam still does the world’s 


sputtering about the injustice done it. 


I. CLOSE CLASSIFICATION. p. 37.) 


This question is distinct from the merits of 
the D. C., for that, as clearly shown elsewhere, is 
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adapted to whatever degree of closeness the user 
selects, from 1oheads upward. We by no means 
stand alone as champions of close classification, * 
and if we arrogated such a position, we should 
be likely to provoke more attacks from those 
more interested in “‘ priority’’ than progress. 
This part of the attack is a man of straw. We 
do recommend libraries to use at least the three 
figures and to use sub-sections where it seems 
desirable, but even then we say in the preface 
that ‘‘ two figures, z.¢., 100 divisions might do 
till the growth required further sub-divisions.” 
While the D. C. thus reguires no close classing, 
I am quite prepared to defend its desirability 
in all reference libraries and within reasonable 
limits in most circulating libraries. But I giv 
others a chance to point out its advantages 
them that the Duet 
‘‘either ignorant or fraudulent.”’ 


warning pronounces any 


such attempt 
There certainly will be others to defend close 
classification,* and the fact not to be gainsaid is 
that close classification has made rapid strides of 
late. Compare the schemes of 20 years ago 
with those in use to-day in 50 average libraries. 
To be generous, take, ¢.g., the most skilful op- 
ponents. The New York Mercantile, in the 
catalog of 1866, including the entire collection 
from its foundation, used 24 heads for Natural 
Science This scheme, we are told, was itself 
an enlargement of the number of topics or ulti- 
mate sections before used. Under the next re- 
vision of our critic it required 47 heads for the 
Natural Science added in three years only, or 
double the number used before for the entire col- 
lection. The total headings are only a third 
greater in this thin supplement than in the thick 
book ; 
not represented by books in the supplement, 
and therefore not counted, tho, in fact, they 
Twelve years later the 


but examination shows many subjects 


are in the scheme. 
same critic publishes the same scheme again 
revised, and his subjects are numbered from 1 
to 6384. Three quarters of these numbers are 
blank, but were left so for the express purpose 
of being filled with subjects. The author him- 
self says, p. 6: ‘* It would, however, I believe, 
expand to 6000 or 60,000 without losing sym- 
metry or clearness.”’ 

I hav this week received the first proof of the 
new Index to the Harvard College Catalog, in 
which the main classes are numbered from I to 


* [We shall give in our next number some considerations 
on this matter by another hand.—Ep. L. j.] 
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9999, and the sub-divisions extended with pure 
decimals, in spite of the dictum of our critics 
that they are A purely random 
count of to headings in three separate places 
gives 238 characters in the 30 subject numbers 
alone, not counting the book numbers, or an 


‘ 


‘unusable.”’ 


average of over 7.9, including the decimal point. 
No one will accuse Mr. Winsor of not knowing 
what he is about after his remarkable 20 years’ 
experience, and he and Mr. Scudder and Mr. 
Lane were all perfectly familiar with the various 
devices for shortening numbers, and hav not 
hesitated fora moment to wse the unusuable dec- 
imals and the larger number of figures as less 
objectionable than any of the devices for shorten- 
ing them, whoever may hav ‘* invented them 
for the first time.”’ 

4. For the convenience of the classifier we often 


make a fine-type note, showing, ¢.g., what authors 
were covered by certain periods. The fact that 
these foreign names were so little known made 
it doubly desirable that their place might be de 
termined without consulting various reference 
books. For the many who use the D. C. for in- 
dex rerums and minute notes on their specialties, 
these little-known authors hav a figure prefixt, 
which can be used in case anybody ever wants 
it. The Duet tries to make it appear that this 
provision for minute notes was intended fora 
special library and by implication, that the 
scholars of national reputation, who prepared 
these lists of, ¢.g., Teutonic authors, knew no 
more ot their literature than a librarian who has 
not yet heard the authors’ names. Again, it as- 
sumes that the great cyclopedic libraries, under- 
taking as complete a collection of Teutonic liter- 
ature as of American, should be judged by the 
standard of a petty circulating library catering 
largely to those more interested in Mrs. South- 
worth than in the ‘* obscure and long-forgotten” 
Scandinavians. It totally and intentionally ig- 
nores the peculiar character of the D. C., which 
allows each user to select such degree of minute- 
ness as suits his case for each topic, and then to 
use it without confusion by simply marking the 
copy which guides the classifier, so that in suc 
cessiv years he shall observe the same limits of 
sub-division—e.g., in 832 a library wishing no 
closer sub-division marks German Drama 832, 
drawing a line thru the following 33 sub-divisions 
or putting brackets round them. While these 
bracketed heads are not used to number the 
books, they are a great help to classifiers little 
familiar with the subject, in indicating the scope 


| 
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of 832. These minute headings, however use 
less in the Duet, we find practically valuable in 
the library g., Griepenkerl may not be known 
to every cataloger, and it would be unsafe to 
assign the class number without investigation ; 


32.72, and the 


but a glance at the Index gives 


tables show cataloger or reader directly that he 
was a dramatist of the post-classical period, and 
1511, died 1836; but as only three figures 
are used in German Drama, the call number is 
832. In the ‘‘rational’’ scheme these head- 
ings, if printed, must be used; but in the D. 
C. the libraries not using them waste no space 
nor time, unless by hair-splitting one may say 
it takes, say a tenth second, longer to consult 
an index in which there is a sprinkling of words 
which he never uses 

No effort has been made to balance the various 
parts of the scheme as to these added notes, 


Where more heads were needed by most li- 


braries we tried to supply them, but the minute 
heads for indexing, etc., we put in as fast as they 
were made satisfactory, and hope to add a great 
many more in a later edition. By that time 
even the Duet may learn that users of the D. C. 
are not expected to use any more of it than they 
wish. 

(See note on extent of Index.) 

Here, again, is set up a theory directly con- 
trary to both the practice and theory of every 
user of the D. C. Then this man of straw is de- 
molisht. 

The Duet complains that it fails to find jea/- 

usy inthe D.C. index. I wish I could say as 
much for the Duet. 


Because there may be something about hiero- 


glyfics ina volume of philological essays, or some 
reference in some possible book of travels or 
history, or in some cyclopedia, or some periodi 
cal, or in somebody's scrap-book, that may some 


day come to the library, we are told that it is 
either ‘‘ignorant or fraudulent” to set side by 
side such books and pamflets as we may hav on 
the hieroglyfics of the old Egyptian language, 
493.1, and again under 419, to set side by side 
our books on hieroglyfics in general for their 
comparativ study. Each of these heads prints 
plainly a reference to the other. If we may 
continue to enjoy this convenience we wil! in re- 
turn yield the Duet a monopoly of their parlia 
mentary adjectives. [he last sentence again 
illustrates their candor. The title-page of the 
D. C. specifies “ FOR CATALOGING AND INDEX 
ING ” in type twice as large as ‘‘ for arranging."’ 
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** The 


system was devised for cataloging and indexing 


Almost the first words of the preface are : 


purposes, but it was found, on trial, to be equally 
valuable for numbering and arranging books and 
pamilets on the shelves.’ The Duet recognizes 
its various functions by selecting the features 
made for indexing, and discussing them solely 
from the standpoint of shelving, exactly as a fair 
and friendly critic would say of a knife which 
had beside its blades a screw-driver and cork- 


he } 


screw, that he had found by careful and honest 


trial that the knife was an awkward tool to get 
out a cork, that the screw-driver would not 
sharpen a lead-pencil decently, and that it was 
simply impossible’’ to get out a rusty screw 


with the cork-screw. 


CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE. 
Tus 


Library, 


Columbia 


College 
April 7 


committee met at 


We dnesday and Thursday, 


and 8. All the members of the committee 
were present, being W: I. Fletcher, of Amherst 
College Library, B: P. Mann, of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, W. S. Biscoe, C: Alex. Nelson, 


and Miss E. M. Coe, of New York. 
At the first session, on We Inesday afternoon, 


there were also present, by invitation of the 


committee, some twenty librarians and others, 


of New York and vicinity, the intention having 
been declared to make this session a hearing for 
all who might desire to submit anything to the 


committee. But little disposition appeared, 
however, to bring new matters forward, almost 
the entire interest of this session, as well as 
that on Thursday, centering in the proposals 
for a scheme of co-operative cataloguing. It 
would be profitless and wearisome to give a 
detailed the 


sessions, and only a brief sketch of the general 


account of discussions at the two 


character and result of those discussions will 
here be given, the two sessions being treated as 
one, The be quite 


entirely agreed, and the other persons present 


committee seemed to 
on Wednesday expressed by a unanimous vote 
their agreement, that no work now before the 
American Library Association can compare in 
importance and hopefulness of results with that 
of co-operative cataloguing in some form. Con- 
sidering the great amount of reduplicated work 
being done by so many of the libraries in ms., 
the enormous aggregate of expense being put 
upon it, and the positive inferiority of the work 
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done as compared with what might be accom- 
plished under some system of combined effort, 
the conclusion seems inevitable that combina- 
tion for this work is the duty of the hour. 
Three forms of co-operative catalogue work 
were discussed at length by the committee: | 
The preparation and issue of indexes to genera! 
and monographic literature, including papers in 
scientific transactions, as well as the great field 
of essay literature, and books ofall sorts with 
monographic chapters. 2. The preparation and 
printing of cards for card catalogues, covering 
will go into the 
The carrying out of 


new books such as larger 


number of libraries. 3. 
the scheme so long before the Association under 
the name of the A. L. A. catalogue, #.¢., furnish- 
ing a printed catalogue, consisting of brief 
titles, classified and, to some extent, annotated 
for a general popular library of 10,000 volumes, 
which might serve as a check-list for the forma- 
tion of new libraries, and as a handy classified 
catalogue in libraries already formed. 

Each one of these three forms of proposed 
work had its strong advocates in the committee, 
but there was no disagreement as to the entire 
The A. L. A. cata- 
logue, preferably to be issued in sections, is 
most loudly called for by the smaller and more 
S. Bureau of 


feasibility of all of them. 


popular libraries,and as the U 
Education has formally undertaken the publica- 
tion of sucha catalogue when once prepared, it 
seems within very easy reach. 

The printing of cards for the new books of 
general interest was the subject ofa brief report 
from Mr. R. R. Bowker, to whom the matter 
was referred by the Lake George Conference. 
He reported that a comparison of lithographic 
methods of preparing such cards 
was advantage- 


and “ process ”’ 
with ordinary type-printing, 
ous to the latter, when both expense and ex- 
cellence of result were He had 
figures showing that the cost of cards, prepar- 
ed as carefully as the titles ordinarily given 
record of new books, 


considered. 


in the Pudlishers’ weekly 
with a descriptive note, would be at the out- 
side $2.50 for one hundred copies, including 
expense of distribution to twenty libraries, five 
cards to a place. Lower figures than these were 
presented, but without the certainty that the 
estimates were as all-inclusive as Mr. Bowker'’s. 
Considering that one thousand cards would cost 
but litthe more than one hundred, and that it 
seems very likely that purchasers could be found 
for at least that number, the matter of expense 


. | 
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for such cards did not appear to the committee 
to be formidable, especially as arrangements 
can doubtless be made by which, for the sake of 
their advertising value, many publishers will 
contribute to the expense of the preparation of 
the cards. 

The committee discussed at length various 
proposals for the preparation of the much- 
called-for index to general (i. e. non-scientific) 
monographic literature, a work long felt to be 
the natural companion of Poole’s Index and often 
brought forward at the Conferences. Several 
years having now passed since Poole’s Index 
was completed, and nothing having come as yet 
of efforts to secure the preparation of the de- 
sired work through voluntary and unpaid labor, 
it seems natural to look next for some scheme 
by which a financial basis of co-operation can 
be secured for this and other works for the 
general good. 

The practical outcome of the deliberations of 
the committee will appear in a ¢ ircular soon to 
be issued by them to all the public and semi- 
public libraries in the country proposing the 
organization of a catalogue secfton of the Amer- 
ican Library Association on a business and 
financial basis, funds to be derived from annual 
dues paid by such libraries as may join the sec- 
tion, and to be appropriated to the execution of 
such co-operative work as may be found most 
The 


committee claim that it will be the highest econ- 


feasible, practical, and immediately useful. 


omy for every considerable library to divert a 
portion of the money now expended on cata- 
loguing to the support of this combined effort 
for results which all will immediately share, and 
they will propose, by making the annual dues 
not in excess of $10 to put the advantages 
of even the 


of the scheme within the reach 


smallest of our public libraries. For the larger 
and more costly works which may be under- 
taken by the proposed organization, and which 
will be for the benefit of the larger libraries, a 
special subscription in a much larger annual 
sum can be arranged. 

No other matters were acted upon by the 
committee, but they examined with considera- 
ble interest several new devices which are in 
use at Columbia College and which may be pro- 
cured from the Library Bureau. Among them 
is a very simple contrivance for locking cata- 
logue drawers so they cannot be pulled out too 
far. The advantage of the new device is that a 
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drawer cannot be 


locking it 
been made in 
in catalogue drawers 
labels for the front ol 
ways bee n the province of 


mittee to bring torwar 1 suc 


and recommend them when 


ord of the meeting would complete with- 


out stating the approval to these con- 


and adding 


trivances, 


nmendation that 


the Library Bureau looked to for supplies 


in all matters now 


A CONGLOMERATE IN PERIODICALS. 


N 


In the course of part of my work, in cat- 


aloging the periodicals in the Library of 
Princeton 
that 


P ole’s 


Union Theological Seminary, the 


Review had its turn. Upon glancing at 


most innocent-looking entry in Mr 


Index, ‘ Princeton Review, Princeton 1529 


‘o1,” I had no idea of what lay before me 


One who has not gone through a similar ex- 


perience, will scarcely be able to picture my 
perplexity, but others who know the subject 


can appreciate it. Mr. Poole ‘s simple entry 


covers a long line of perplexities. The Princeton 


is not a single review, unaltered from beginning 
to end, but is a result of many unions an } com- 


binations with other similar ventures This 


very name does not appear, except 


and 


publication, back of 1537, after that only 


in a secondary position, an | was not 


until 1878 that this became the sole name of the 


publication, in what Mr. Poole calls * Princeton 
Review, new series.”’ 
Having had the true inwardness of the matter 


made plain to me after hours of doubt, I have 
thought that a plain statement of the facts of the 
case might be of use to others who have the 
task 


those who take delight in all sorts of odd things 


y of interest to 


possib 


and 


before them, 
for the very sake of oddity or of novelty, 
It is comparatively easy to trace the direct 
line of descent when one is started in the right 
like 


while making twists and turns 1s 


direction. It is exploring 


river ; for, only at one point does a contribu 


stream come in which one is liable to mistake 
beginning 


for the main waterway. Instead of 
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in 1829, the first number of the series was issued 
in 1825 under the title 

Biblica! Repertory. A collection of tracts in Biblical 
literature. By Charles Hodge, Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical literature, in the Theological Seminary, at Prince- 
ton, N. J. Princeton Press, 1825. 

In 1829 a volume was issued (Poole’s “ Vol. 
1”), which bears on its title-page, 

Biblical Repertory. A journal of Biblical literature and 
theological science, conducted by an association of Gentle- 
men. Vol. 5. New Series, vol. 1. Princeton, New-Jersey, 
1829. 

On the following page but one, that is, on 
page iii, there is an Advertisement” which 
announces a change of name, to occur in the 
Sollowing year, and, among other things, says 
that Princeton will continue ‘‘as heretofore” 
to be the place of publication. This expression, 
‘*as heretofore,’’ together with the ‘vol. 5,” 
of the title-page, will prove the fact that the 
dating of the review by Mr. Poole is in error. 
While Princeton may have continued to be the 
place of publication it did not continue to be 
the place where the review was printed, as is 
shown by the following copy of the title-page of 
the issue for the year 1830 : 

The Biblical Repertory and Theological Review. Edited 
by an association of gentlemen in Princeton and its vicinity. 
Vol. 2.—New Series. Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 1830. 

Th.s, substantially, continued to be the title 
till 1837, and Philadelphia the place of printing 
till 1868 when it was transferred to New York 
and placed in the hands of Mr. Charles Scribner 
& Co. In 1837 the title was changed to 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review for the 

year 1837. Vol. 9. Philadelphia. 
Here no recognition of the four volumes pub- 
lished by Charles Hodge between 1825 and 1828 
is found, and in fact the designation, ‘* new 
series,’’ ceased with the volume for 1832, that 
for 1833 being numbered merely as ‘“‘ vol. 5.” 
From 1837 to 1855, inclusive, there is nothing 
on the title-page to designate the editorship, but 
in 1856 we find that the original editor again took 
charge—‘* Edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, 
D.D.’’— under whom it continued down to 1368. 
In 1871, there was issued, 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. Index 
volume from 1825 to 1868, Philadelphia, 1871, 
which makes the ferminus a guo of the review 
undoubted. In 1869 the editorship was increased 
by the addition of the Rev. Prof. Lyman H. At- 
water, D.D. 

Another change of title occurred in 1872, 
owing to circumstances to be explained further 
on. It then became 

The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
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Editors: Lyman H. Atwater: Henry B. Smith. New 
York. 1872. 

In the year 1873 the volume was designated 
as ‘‘ new series, vol. 2. Thus it continued to 
the close of 1877, when the traditions were lost 
and the purchase of the review by new parties 
severed the old ties. Henceforth till the cessa 
tion of publication in 1884 the title was 

The Princeton Review. (Fifty-fourth year, January 
June). New York (1878). 

From being a quarterly, it now became a bi 
monthly. 

Such is the direct descent. In the mean time 
in June, 1852, there began to be published 

The Presbyterian Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, 
which had for a contemporary in January, 1859 
another venture called 

The American Theological Review. Boston. 

These two continued side by side till the end 
of 1862, and in January, 1563, there appeared as 
a result of the union of their forces 

The American Presbyterian and Theological Review 
New York and Philadelphia 
which continued till January, 1869, at which time, 
and under the same editorship, there appeared 

The American Presbyterian Review. New York and 
Philadelphia 

The number for January, 1869, in its unbound 
state shows on the back the legend—** Pres- 
byterian Review, No. 67—Theological Review, 
No. 41."" Under this title the review continued 
till 1871, and with the issue of January, 1872, 
forces were joined with the Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton, which resulted in the change of 
name which has already been noted. 

This statement is long, but not so long as the 
job of getting the facts which compose it. 

Arranged after the plan of a railway time- 
table, the facts may be thus tabulated : 


” 


1) Biblical Repertory. 00+ -0882g-28. 
2) a = (change of editors)..... ....1829 

3) and Theolog. Rev. 30-36 
4) and Princeton Rev -1837-71. 
a) Presbyterian Quar. Rev...... 
A) American Theological Rev +3859-62. 
b) Amer. Presby. and Theolog. Rev...... ‘ .1863-68. 
c) Amer. Presbyterian Rev......... 1869-71 
5) Presby. Quar. and Princeton Rev.. ccvcecscceBOPO-77- 
6) Princeton Rev. (Bi-monthly).... aerereres 1878-84. 


As a final proof of the incorrect numbering 
given by Mr. Poole, attention may be drawn 
to the fact that the ‘‘ New Princeton”’ bears on 
its title-page, the words, “' sixty-first year,”’ 
which, allowing for the year 1885 in which no 
numbers were issued, by a simple calculation 
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gives 1825 as the /rs¢ year. It must be re- 
marked, however, that it is difficult to see what 
valid claim can be put forward by this zezw pub- 
lication, to entitle it to be considered in any 
sense a successor to the time-honored review 
whose name it bears in part. It is essentially 


and really a ‘‘ new’’ venture 


HENRY STEVENS. 
BY H. A. HOMES, N. Y. STATE LIBRARIAN. 
Mr. Henry STEVENS, who died in London on 
the last day of February, must be recognized for 
his learned and multiplied labors in his specialty 
as the most eminent of American bibliographers. 
He was born in Vermont about the year 1519 
He received the impulse to the pursuit which 
became the chief occupation of his life from his 
familiarity with the work of H. Stevens, his 
father, who was employed by the State to collect 
books and manuscripts relating to the history of 
Vermont. Mr. Stevens graduated at Yale Col- 
lege in 1843, studied law awhile at Cambridge, 
but drifted to London in 1845, and there he lived 
for forty years until his death. 
Very soon after his arrival in London he be- 
Panizzi to fill 


the library of the British Museum with North 


came the trusted agent of Sir A 


and South American books of all kinds, extend- 
ing to the laws, journals and documents of our 
State and national Legislatures. At the same 
time, by searches, pur« hases, and exchanges, he 
supplied our private and public libraries with 
the rarest works, especially of the class called 
John Carter Brown became one of 


Americana. 
his early correspondents, and later James Lenox, 
for the latter of whom a London journal affirtns 
“that he purchased twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of old Bibles.” 
of Messrs. Stevens and 


Through the co-operation 
Panizzi, the National 
Library is believed in England to be the largest 
and richest depository in existence of books of 
American history and literature. It is so com- 
prehensive in its aims that it contains, for exam- 
ple, all the large wall maps in existence of the 
sixty counties of the State of New York. 

Mr. Stevens’ labors as a bibliographer were 
most abundant, and he seemed indefatigable, 
apparently conducting his correspondence with- 
out clerical aid. Though many of his publica- 
tions were of the nature of catalogues, yet they 
will always be prized for their detaile d and mi- 
nute accuracy, and because his titles are so fre- 
quently accompanied by unexpected notes, some- 
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times filling several pages, illustrative of the 


juestion More than thirty volumes or 


papers publ shed by him can be readily counted, 
1} 


either written or edited by him. All of them are 


printers’ art, 


marked, as regards the by some 


refined elegance or peculiarity, su h as we might 
expect from the author of his last paper, ‘Who 


spoils our new English books ?’ His most aggres- 


sive publication in bibliography, was, in 1872, a 
new edition of his Bibliotheca Geographica and 
books with 350 


Historica, a sale catalogue of 


photographs of title-pages, vignettes, and occa- 
sionally of text, as a means of verifying an Icom 


paring the editions offered for sale. There must 


remain in his possession papers well advanced 


forthe press on early discoveries in America, on 
Prynne the great Parliamentarian, and other 
topics We hope they may not be overlooked. 


The London sh. in an article on Mr. 


Stevens’ death, says ‘In Henry Stevens we 


have lost a historian of Panizzi and of the 
national Library with whom in fulness and fit- 


And, 


trustees to 


ness others cannot compare.” again, 


‘When 
recommend the 


Panizzi had induced the 


addition of an annual sum 
of ten thousand pounds for ten years to the 
national expenditure, he called Mr. Stevens and 
told him to ‘ buy all the American books in the 
list which Mr. Stevens presented to him.’ ‘It 
is now too late for any American library to over- 
take our own.’ ‘Commensurate with his great 
work is the debt of gratitude from this nation to 
the remarkable man who has just passed away.’ 

‘ By his integrity, disinterestedness, sweet- 
ness of temper, and unmercenary devotion to 
the business which he understood so well, Henry 
Stevens deserves to take his place forever upon 
the roll of English worthies ; and it is meet and 
right that his memory should live, where his 
body reposes, in the mi ist of the nation which 
he, an American by birth and citizenship, served 
and loved so well.” 

At our national capital his memory will be 
that of the 


Franklin, 


perpetuated in association with 


philosopher and diplomatist whose 


long 


lost papers he discovered and watched over 
for years in London, and finally bought and then 
sold to our Government arranged in volumes 
which he had beautifully prepared. 

A gentleman at Washington, who was his 
correspondent during thirty-eight years, writes 
‘¢The most skilful and artistic effort of his life 
was the preparation and mounting ol the Frank- 


lin Mss. and books.” 
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THE MALDEN READING-ROOM. 


BY N. L. MOODY, LIBRARIAN. 

Tue Malden (Mass.) Public Library opened 
its new reading-room March 27. The room is 
36 by 24 feet, and has accommodations for be- 
j It is 


and distant from 
75 feet, 


with the 


gallery between, a provision that enables us to 


tween 4 50 


the delivery desk about 


persons. 
art 
keep it absolutely quiet. The furniture is of 
oak, the chairs being of two patterns, and the 
tables of various shapes. This variety in the 


forms of the tables was decided upon as giving 


the best effect and more seating capacity. As 
this idea in its application seems to be unique, 
I will give in detail the arrangement. The 


central table of the room isa long, oval pedestal 
14 
ing the room stands a small triangular table, 


each Ad- 


vancing farther on either side of the large table 


seats. On either hand on enter- 


table with 


comfortably seating three persons. 
are two square tables standing against the wall, 
and beyond these, in each corner, a large round 
table, and, finally, under the windows, at the 
end opposite the entrance, a half-oval table, 
with its straight side against the wall. It will 
be seen by this that the passage-ways through 


‘ 


the room follow the outline of the large central 


table. On the walls hang twelve fine large re 
productions of famous pictures and photographs 
of interest. The walls themselves are tinted a 
dull yellow, with a frieze of dull red, and wains- 


coting of panelled oak. Altogether it is a most 
charming room, and we feel that it puts the 


finishing touch to our beautiful building. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Tere is hardly another college library of so 
remarkable agrowth. Oj the Packer endowment 
of a million and a half, a half million was given 
to the library ; $100,000 was put in the building, 


selling 


leaving $400,000 endowment in bonds, g, 


when these notes were taken, at 1.16 and yield- 
ing a library income in 1885 of $33,000. A part 
of this is held back each year to guard against 
rainy days in stocks and bonds, but about Io to 
12,000 v. and pamphlets are added yearly. They 
have now about and 10,000 pm. The 


50,000 V. 


building is quartzite with granite trimmings, in 


shape a horseshoe, the straight front being 
100 ft., and the centre being a reading-room 
so ft. in diameter: the walls are covered with 


long and eight shelves 
There are two 


ft. 
high run round the semicircle. 


shelving ; cases 15 
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galleries, thus giving three tiers of books ; s 
| windows light the first and second, and doubl 
| sky-lights with air-chamber between, light the 
top row from the ceiling. A ventilator was pro- 
vided in the middle of the ceiling, but was cov 
ered because of the 
heads. The building will shelve $0,000 volumes 


down draft on sensitive 
and extra cases could sub-divide the space so a 
to get in 125,000 v. without encroaching on U 

There 


are packing-rooms in the basement, where it i 


reading-room which seats 70 readers. 
proposed to put in some extra shelving for books 
little used, thus making a parallel library. It 

heated by steam from an outside boiler-house, 
and lighted by gas. The bishop of the diocese is 
ex-officio president of the board of trustees, a 
himself offered the resolution opening the library 
The experiment has proved a ck 


No books are allowed to leave 


no 


on Sunday. 
cided success. 
the building at any time, but it is the only library, 
so far as we know, that keeps open as long as 
Columbia—i.ec., from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., thoug 

Sundays and holidays Lehigh opens only fror 

P.M. to 9 P.M. and closes entirely on Christ- 
mas, New Year's, and Fourth of July. There 


are about 340 students at Bethlehem, and 140 1 


150 readers per day in the library. The senior 
class is allowed to go to the shelves, others ar 
required to have permits. The library is gov- 
erned by acommittee consisting of the chairman 


of the board of trustees, the president of the 


university, the director of the library (/.¢., the 
librarian), and two trustees elected. 

The librarian is ex-officio chairman of thi 
committee, which meets once a year. Dr 
Chandler, the wide-awake librarian, has fol- 


lowed the old receipt for cooking a hare—he 
first got his library. He is now considering w hat 
methods to adopt for numbering, classifying, 
etc., having thus far devoted his time to getting 
his books into his building, rather than to the 
details of increasing their usefulness. Lehigh is 
known in the New York auction-rooms as a con- 
stant and careful buyer, and has secured vastly 
more for its money than the ordinary library 
The 


books are arranged at present alphabetically 


that has not learned *’o utilize auctions. 


by authors under a small number of heads, but 
as yet have no numbers whatever, neither fix- 
ed nor relative location having been adopted, 
though it is proposed that both the classification 
on the shelves and the catalog shall be logical 
not dictionary. The author list is peculiar in 
not having a card with full title, imprint, etc., 
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for each book, but is, instead, a very compact and 
cheaply-made check-list with author’s name at 
the top of a large card, and several titles filling 
This 


is a decided innovation on the orthodox catalog, 


this first card before a second is started. 


but is it not enough cheaper to be the best form 
The 
book is kept, but the shelf-lists, book-plates, 


for temporary catalogs ? usu il accession 


embossing, numbering, labelling, etc., have been 


deferred while the library has been rapidly se- 


lected and bought. If all this work is done, with 
the same wisdom and liberality which has charac- 
terized the buying, Lehigh will push well toward 
H. M 


the front rank of American libraries. 


A CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 
ING AT LAST. 


m the N.Y. Time 


BUILD- 


Tur House has passed the bill to construct a 
building for the Congressional Library. The 
bill introduced by Mr. Singleton, of Mississippi, 
had been up betore on March 24, when he made 
a speech for it, and Mr. Holman, who had long 
stood in its way, objected to it and offered his 
proposition fora cheaper building. It has taken 
13 years of work to pass this bill. In 1573, 
upon the recommendation of the Librarian of 
Congress, a bill was passed appropriating $5000 
for a plan of a new building, and providing a 
commission consisting of the Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on the Library, the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and the Librarian of Congress. 
28 plans were submitted and a number of prizes 
awarded for them. In 1875, Senator Howe re- 
ported a bill to provide for a building on Ju- 
diciary-square. In the next Congress the 44th 

a bill was reported to erect the new library on 
the reservation west of the Capitol; but that 
site. where the Botanical Gardens are situated, 
was found to be too swampy. In 1877, Mr. 
Morrill, of Vermont, introduced a bill looking 
to the occupation of lands east of the Capitol on 
high ground, and since that time he has beena 
sturdy champion of it, introducing and speak- 
ing for it session after session. In the House 
it has been the pet bill of Mr. Singleton, of Mis- 
sissippi, and that gentleman, after many disap- 
pointments, will now be willing to retire with 
this crown. The bill passed proceeds practi 
cally upon the recommendations ma le in 
1550, by a 1 


Sept. 
board of experts, consisting of E 
Clark, Architect of the Capitol ; Alex. R. Estey, 
of Boston, and J. L. Smithmeyer, of Washing- 
ton, who spoke unequivocally in favor of asep- 
arate building for the library. Various proposi- 
tions had been made for building on reserva- 
tions south, north and west of the Capitol and 
for extending of the Capitol itself. These were 
all rejected in turn. The plan adopted was 
that of Mr. Smithmeyer, and the estimated cost 
is $2,323,600, inclusive of site. The bill as 
passed to-day calls for the purchase, or taking 
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by condemnation through the 


front of 


mo isto be 


just beyond the east 
more than 3550, 
s expected that it W 
The building is to be 
tended to ask at the n 

to continue the 

session to com] rilding 
thoroughly ombustible, we 


lighted 


be detached, 

ventilated, well venient of access 
to members of The 

bill was passed under ; t » suspend the 
vote 

No 

It would 

men who of annot 

they have ) use for books 

Democrats in opposition were 

land. Blount, Cobb, Hammond, Mor- 

R andall There has ilways been a 

House whenever the bill came up 


ongress 


Messrs. B 
rison, and 
how! in the 
about a ‘* Capitol 
pushing the me 
probably do 
exist, which | a 
is put off for another ten years 
Ti 7? an The bill 
proprii tion of to begin the 
tion of the building and not exceeding $550,000 
for the purchase of a site east of the Capitol and 
The total cost of 
and 


ring” speculators 


isure ring may exist, and 


will n be any 


carmes an ap- 
construc- 


says 


one square distant therefrom 
estimated $2.023,000, 


the building is 
when completed it will have room for 3,000,000 


volumes. 
the building will be so far completed t 


With an expenditure of $2,323,000 
at it will 
accommodate 1,000,000 volumes besides afford- 
ing room for the suitable arrangement an 1 dis- 
the rich art and cartographic treasures 
It is expected that the building 
occupancy in three years 


play ol 
of the library 
will be ready for 
from the time work is begun 


passed the bill 


| large 


The Senate also bya 


majority. 


THE BROOKLYN LIBRARY 


Av the annual meeting, the President Mr. W. 
A. White, said: ‘‘ Other methods of charital le 
work may change. The work of schools and 
libraries tends to do away with the necessity 


and hospitals, but we can scarcely 


for asylums 

conceive of a high degree of civilization being 

maintained without adequate educat onal institu 
Until Br 

we can scarcely conceive ot a great lit 


tions. oklyn again becomes a village 
rary, such 
as this is growing to be, losing its usefulness or 
lt is more likely to become 


community 


its power for good, 
increasingly a mecessity to the 
Until the great harbor in our 
vite the shipping of the world this great 
of books will attract and benefit generations of 
seekers after knowledg ‘ 

Dr. E: Beecher said The time 
public library was an aristocratic pris eve which 
was reserved for the student and the protesst nal 
man. Now they are regarded asa po} 
a public demand which must be supplied. ... A 


front ceases to in 


harbor 


and self-improvement 
when the 


ular want, 
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common school education does not do all that is | And so the honored men whose names are 


necessary to fit our people for the great work of 
self-government. It is necessary, if they would 
direct their affairs intelligently, that they should 
understand the social, moral and economic 
laws which control the doctrines of nations. 
I'he work of self-government is not accomplish- 
ed by a few statesmen, so called, but by the peo- 
ple at large, and how can they govern them- 
selves unless they have sufficient intelligence to 
understand the problems which are presented for 
their solution? Herbert Spencer says that the 
great majority of popular legislators are as unfit 
tor their work as a carpenter would be who did 
not understand the use of the saw, the plane, 
and the chisel. By uniting the free library with 
the free school, and thereby bringing into use 
the stores of intellectual knowledge, the re- 
searches of men schooled in various fields and 
the acquired knowledge which they present in 
books, the citizen is enabled to fit himself for 
the work of self-government by acquiring the 
knowledge necessary for an intelligent discharge 
of his duties.”’ 

Professor F. W. Hooper said it was a ques- 
tion whether we are as economical in the matter 
of charity and benevolence as we are in the dis- 
charge of business. He cited the condition of 
affairs in the south of Ireland, where in the valley 
of the Shannon vast charitable institutions have 
been reared by the Government, but compara- 
tively very little money had been expended in the 
education of the people. It was, he said, a waste- 
ful system which sought to remedy evils while 
neglecting to remove the causes which produced 
them. The city and the State stand at the bot- 
tom of the ladder as compared with other States 
in the matter of the public provision for libraries 
and in providing for higher education. There 
should be an awakening on the part of the peo- 
ple in this matter. It is only by the education 
of the masses that the nation can be prepared 
for the crises which await it in the future. The 
common school and the public library are the 
remedial agents which must be relied upon to 
meet the emergency which is bound to arise. 
There are here the seeds of danger which men- 
ace the older countries of Europe, and they can 
only be combated by a broader intelligence on 
the part of the people. 

Rev. J. C. Ager said that there was no insti- 
tution in Brooklyn to which he felt so much in- 
debted as to the Brooklyn Library. Indeed it 
seemed to him that all he knew he had learned 
from libraries. 


THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


From the American 


WHEN this institution was projected, there 
were few libraries in the country, and none that 
could afford much aid to its projectors in the 
way of precedent or model. The few that then 
existed exerted but little influence in their own 
communities, and next to none ata distance. 


associated with the founding of this library, and 
who were prominent figures in the commercial 
business of the city, were really originators ; 
and, like many others in similar circumstances, 
having a noble end in view, they builded more 
wisely than they knew. 

The first meeting with reference to the forma- 
tion of the Mercantile Library was held at the 
Masonic Hall, on the roth of November, 1821. 
The deliberations of this and subsequent meet- 
ings resulted in the adoption of a constitution 
and the formal organization of the association 
within a few weeks. The preamble to the con- 
Stitution is in these words : 

** We, the subscribers, being impressed with 
a sense of the importance of a knowledge of 
those principles which conduce to the wealth of 
nations as well as of individuals, and also of ob- 
taining such information respecting the general 
trade and commerce of the world as may be 
beneficial to those engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, and deeming the institution of a library 
and reading-room as the means best adapted to 
these ends, have associated ourselves under the 
following rules and regulations.” 

The first President of the association was 
Robert Waln, Whose great-grandfather was one 
of the ‘*‘ Friends "" who came to this city with 
William Penn, and who was a successful mer- 
chant and manufacturer at a time when manu- 
facturing in this country was in its infancy. 

The library was opened for the use of its 
members March 5, 1822, in the second story 
of Robert Winebrenner’s store at 100 Chestnut 
Street. The first librarian was Daniel Culver, 
and his salary was $100 a year. 

In 1826 the library was removed to the 
second story of the building at the north-west 
corner of Fifth and Chestnut streets, and soon 
finding these quarters inadequate to meet the 
rapid increase of the library it was removed in 
the autumn of the following year to 144 Chestnut 
Street, the building then occupied by the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, immediately west of 
the present Ledger building. Eight years later 
the library was removed to a building which 
stood directly east of the new Independence 
Bank, where it remained till July, 1845, when it 
took possession of its own new building at Fifth 
and Library streets. In the course of twenty 
years it had outgrown the utmost capacity of 
this building ; and in July, 1869, possession was 
taken of the present building in Tenth Street. 

The library was first organized as an ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation,” the members paying an entrance fee 
of $3, and annual tax of $1. In 1826 it was 
incorporated as a stock company, witha possible 
300 shares of the par value of $10. The change 
in the constitution of the library had an imme- 
diate and marked effect on the growth of the 
institution, and it is believed that this increase, 
by giving stability to its affairs and an assurance 

of a fixed income, has been one of the principal 
causes of the steady growth of the library, from 
its small beginnings to the largest success it has 
attained. 
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It is common to speak of the change of such 
an institution from small to great as a growth ; 
but the phrase as applied to the Mercantile 
Library is hardly correct; it is more proper to 
say that it has been builded ; for it is what it is 
as the result of wise planning and energetic 
working. Itis interesting and may be instruc- 
tive to recall and reflect upon the several build- 
ing eras or stages that we find in its history. 
Being entirely voluntary, such an institution 
can be built up only as the interest of the com- 
munity in which it is placed is drawn out toward 
it. There are four prominent measures under- 
taken and carried through, which drew public 
attention to the work which the library was 
doing in such a way as to enlist co-operation and 
support. The first of these was the effort which 
resulted in the erection of the new building in 
Fifth Street. This was a bold movement, and 
showed that the managers of the institution had 
faith in its future, and so it made friends of a 
large number of persons who had not previously 
been interested in it; and its successful accom- 
plishment proved the vitality of the enterprise, 
and was a pledge of greater progress in the 
future. The new interest thus awakened, the 
the imposing new edifice, and the vastly im- 
proved accommodations, brought in large num- 
bers of new members, and the impulse thus 
given was felt for many years. 

In 1863 the managers of the library became 
convinced that it was not yet reaching as large a 
part of our population as it might, and as the 
property was largely in excess of the aggregate 
par value of the outstanding shares, it was de- 
cided to issue to the order of each person, who, 
on the first day of the year following, should be 
a shareholder, an additional share of stock ; and 
at the same time the annual tax was raised from 
$2 to $3. This measure attracted wide attention, 
led to alarge sale of new stock, and resulted 
in more than doubling the number of members 
and trebling the annual cash receipts. 

This increase of members and of income, and 
the consequent additions to the number of books 
soon created the necessity of larger accommoda- 
tions, and as these could not be had by an 
enlargement of the building then occupied, a 
removal was determined upon, and the property 
on Tenth Street was secured, and fitted up for 
the use of the library. This change of location, 
the greatly increased convenience and attractive- 
ness of the new rooms, made a marked impres- 
sion upon the community, and secured large 
additions to the membership. With the spacious 
new apartments, and the large accession of 
books, it was seen that a much greater number 
of persons could be accommodated, and it was 
believed that with proper efforts a much larger 
constituency could be secured. Accordingly, a 
second duplication of the stock was decided on, 
which added greatly to the strength of the 
library. 

The present library building, though not 
planned or erected for the purpose, proved to be 
very convenient, especially in that the business 
rooms and the greater part of the books are on 
the ground floor. The main room is 137 feet in 
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length and 76 feet wide ; the western portion of 
it, 76 feet in length, being fitted up tor two 
reading rooms, one for gentlemen and one tor 
ladies. A gallery extends around the room, on 
which are spacious alcoves tor books. A special! 
feature of this library is the accessibility of the 
books. Nearly all the cases are open, and all 
the members have the privilege of freely taking 
the books from the shelves. The educational 
advantage of this free access to 150,000 volumes 
of carefully selected and systematically arranged 
books itis impossible to compute. This is a 
privilege that is not enjoyed to an equal extent 
anywhere else in the world.* It must be con 

fessed. however, to the discredit of human nature, 
that the privilege is greatly abused, and that the 
library suffers very much in consequence. 

The Mercantile Library was intended for the 
use of readers rather than for advanced students, 
and the same purpose has been kept in view 
through its whole history. Atthe same time it has 
been the aim to secure in all the departments of 
learning the standard books, and those that rep- 
resent and embody the best and latest results of 
scholarship——such works as will enable one to 
follow the advance of science in its wide range, 
and furnish the means of the richest intellectual 
culture. With this view it has gathered a rich 
collection of the latest and best works of refer- 
ence, and its collections in bibliography are be- 
lieved to have few if any equals in the country. 

It is important to keep in mind the relation 
that subsists between such an institution as the 
Mercantile Library and the publi Nominally 
this library is a proprietary organization But 
in reality the present holders of the stock of the 
company are simply éruséees. The founders of 
the institution, and those, dead and alive, who 
through all the years of its history have made 
contributions of books and money and toil, have 
done so in the expectation that their benefactions 
were to be treasured and preserved They 
intended that their gifts and their labors should 
serve to build up an institution which would be 
a permanent blessing to the city ; they intended 
it should be perpetuated as one of the active 
agencies for the moral as well intellectual ad- 
vancement of the people. And this community 
owes a large debt of gratitude to those who have 
established and carried up to its present measure 
of prosperity this noble institution. 

It has been abundantly proved that however 
valuable such associations are to their patrons, 
and however conducive they may be to the best 
interests of society, they will not, and without 
great social changes they cannot, be made self- 
sustaining. In all such institutions the amount 
paid is a mere pittance in comparison with the 
benefit actually received or with the cost of 
maintenance ; itis the merest trifle as compared 
with the amounts paid for similar advantages in 
private ways. Many persons pay fora single 
evening's entertainment more than it costs to 
enjoy the privileges of a large and well-furnished 
library and reading room for an entire year. 


* [It is enjoyed at the Boston Athenaum where it is sel 
dom abused.—Eb. L. }.] 
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Such institutions are sustained, and must in 
the future be sustained, either by public taxa- 
tions, or by gifts from those who appreciate the 
vast importance of high educational facilities. 
It is because of the gifts of many friends of 
intellectual and moral culture in past years that 
the Mercantile Library is able to offer its abun- 
dant literary stores at a moiety of the actual 
cost of support and administration. 

It follows that a large library, so established 
and built up by the labors and the gilts of those 
who have passed away, is the property of the 
public, and that it is held in trust by that public 
for the benefit of the present and future genera- 
tions. And it is the duty of those now charged 
with its management to so guard and cherish it 
that the plans and purposes of the founders and 
promoters shall be realized. 

In this respect libraries do not differ from 
most educational institutions. Inall our colleges 
the sum paid by the student covers buta small 
part of the cost of his education, and were it not 
for the direct and indirect income of funds given 
to the college, or derived from the State, very 
few young men would be able to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education. It is therefore 
unjust and unkind to stigmatize those in our 
colleges who receive a partial or an entire re- 
mission of tuition fees as ‘‘ charity students,”’ 
for all those who attend our colleges are ‘* chari- 
ty students,’’ and all those who enjoy the ad- 
vantages of our public libraries are for the same 
reason ‘‘ charity students.” 


THE LONG ISLAND FREE LIBRARY. 
From the Brooklyn Times. 

On February 1, 1831, a free reading-room 
and library was started near the Long Island R. 
R. depot. About 300 volumes were placed on 
shelves, and the workingmen of the neighbor- 
hood were invited to use them. The library was 
the result of the labors of the Rev. Dr. Leonard. 
Dr. Leonard intended that the library should be 
a means of instructing the car-drivers and con- 
ductors on the different roads converging at the 
Flatbush Avenue depot, and also the employés 
of the Long Island Railroad. When Dr. Leonard 
went to Washington, other pastors and laymen 
took up the matter, and the library has since 
slowly progressed. 

The store in which the library was started and 
where it still remains is about 100 by 25, and the 
managers are beginning to find themselves 
cramped for room. Recently a benevolent gen 
tleman made a gift of $1000 worth of books to the 
institution, and they are being delivered at the 
rate of $100 worth a month. The shelves now 
contain nearly 3000 volumes, all of the best char- 
acter, nothing of a trashy nature being permitted 
to enter the room. A large table in the centre 
of the house is filled with magazines, newspapers 
and illustrated papers. Several tables with 
checker-boards are placed near by for the con- 
venience of the visitors when tired of reading. 
A catalogue of the books is hung against the wall 
and may be consulted at any time by readers. 

Soon after the library was opened it was found 
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to be doing much good, and it is now intended 
that it shal be free to those of all religions. 
During the first month it was open to readers the 
attendance was as follows: First week, 106 ; 2d 
week, 216; 3d week, 264 ; 4th week, 335. The 
managers were at first interfered with by the 
rough element, but the visitors now are very 
orderly. The rules admit every one over 12 
years of age to membership, and the books con 
tain the names of young workingmen from the 
Tenth, Third, Twenty second and Eleventh 
Wards, it being easy of access from each. It is 
also frequented a great deal by working-girls, 
among whom it is very popular. 

The library was incorporated March 24, under 
the act for the incorporation of benevolent, 
charitable, scientific and missionary societies, 
passed Apri] 2, 1848. The trustees hope to be 
able to build, or at least hire, a building that will 
give them an opportunity to greatly enlarge the 
library and enable them to circulate the books 
without charge. Several wealthy men have in- 
timated a desire to assist the directors with 
money. 

A 7Zimes reporter found the library occupied 
by some twenty young men, all attentively read- 
ing books, periodicals, or newspapers. They 
were poorly but neatly dressed, and their bands 
bore the marks of hard work. They were order- 
ly, and handled the books or papers they were 
reading with great care. The librarian said 
‘* During the past year we had 25,000 visitors, 
principally young workingmen and girls. Our 
library is absolutely free. Our books have all 
been contributed, and it is now apparent how 
great is the need for such privileges as those we 
give to our visitors. In 1881, when we started, 
the number in attendance was 9703, a daily aver- 
age of 26. In 1882 the number was 11,509, a 
daily average of 37. In 1884 we had 15,360, a 
daily average of 42. In 1585 the increase was 
even greater.”’ 

The library is open from 8 A.M. until 10 P.M. 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE LIBRA- 
RY OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

Tue Trustees have issued two appeals for aid 
to the Library, one of 8 pp., the other of 1 p. 
The latter is as follows : 

‘‘The Trustees of Columbia College have 
erected a large fire-proof library building, which 
is furnished with every modern convenience. It 
is open daily throughout the year, save on Sun- 
days and Good Friday, from eight o'clock A.M. 
to ten P.M. It has a thorough catalogue nearly 
completed, and employs reference librarians to 
facilitate the work of any seeker after knowledge. 

‘*It contains more than 70,000 volumes, but 
many more are needed at once. The Trustees, 
owing to the heavy debt of the College, are un- 
able to purchase these needed books ; they there- 
fore venture to appeal for aid to all friends of 
education. A large amount of money could be 
usefully expended, but the sum of twenty, or ten, 
or even five thousand dollars, as an endowment, 
would provide permanently for the wants of a 
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single department, such as History, Comparative 
Philology, Social Science, Art, Ar heology, or 
any branch of Physics. 

“ The gift of books no longer needed by their 
present possessors is also solicited ; for these, 
even if duplicates of what is already in the 
Library, would be useful as material for ex- 
change with other institutions. 

‘* A prompt and liberal answer to this appeal 
will benefit not only Columbia College, but the 
community generally by the increased diffusion 
of literature and science.” 

A NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR SCOTLAND. 
From the London Publishers’ Circular, 4 1 

Tue proposal regarding the formation of a 
National Library for Scotland, brought forward 
in our last issue, is not a new one; but, at the 
same time, our correspondent, by dealing with 
certain facts and figures, has given a practical 
turn tothe question which may deserve the at- 
tention of Scotland generally. 

An institution conducted in the same way as 
the British Museum would be a boon to any 
community, but especially to a community like 
that of Edinburgh, in which academic and 
professional characteristics are so prominent, 
Even excluding literary workers, who are 
very numerous in Edinburgh, and are the most 
interested parties, there -are thousands of 
people, not only in that city, but through- 
out Scotland, who would derive much _ ben- 
efit from a national library. It is frankly 
and gratefully admitted that the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates has ever been ready generously to 
place its collection at the disposal of readers 
who desire permission to consult the books for 
a specified purpose. But this is not enough. 
In such matters readers would prefer to possess 
the certainty of public right in place of the un- 
certainty of private concession. 

A Reader's ticket for the British Museum is 
a life privilege. In Edinburgh, it appears, a 
citizen who is not well known has to makea 
separate application to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates every time he desires the privilege of con- 
sulting the books in the library. 

Another argument in favor of the proposal 
is, we understand, the limited accommodation 
afforded by the present library, not only for 
readers, but also for books. The collection is 
being augmented so rapidly that in course of 
time its control may become a serious tax upon 
the Faculty, besides being beyond the reach of 
the citizens. Professor Blackie expresses an 
opinion that local libraries are more likely to be 
of practical use to readers. This we quite be- 
lieve. But recognizing the valuable influence 
of small libraries, we do not think that they 
should interfere with any scheme for establish- 
ing a large central institution, where there would 
be some degree of certainty that the book 
wanted could be consulted. Few readers have 
not experienced the torments of exploring a 
number of small libraries in search of a special 
book. Taking al] the circumstances into con- 
sideration, we think that the development of the 
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ibrary r, better still, the adoy 
plan suggested by Mr. A 


Advocates’ I 
tion of the 
W. Black 


tional institution, would be an inestimable ad 


und a new and a great na- 


vantage to the Scottish people 
A significant fact in connection with this m 


ter is that in the Civil Service estimates, 1555-4 
(p. 361, Parl. Paper 45), there is an annu il Gov- 
ernment grant of £1793 to the National Li- 


793 for sal- 


brary of Ireland in Dublin -viz, 47 
aries, and £1000 for the purchase of books. 
Besides this, Dublin has a copyright library at 
Trinity College. Why should not Scotland be 
similarly favored 

The Advocates’ Library forms an unequalled 
foundation for an institution of this description, 
For this reason alone Edinburgh should be 
chosen as the site of any proposed National Li 
brary, and we have no doubt that the natural 
opposition to the scheme which might emanate 
from the larger city-—-Glasgow—would be sen- 
sibly met by this consideration. Wealth c uld 
not procure a library such as that of the Fac- 
ulty of Advocates. There is no royal roa 1 to 
the formation of famous collections, which, as 
much as the giant oak of the forest, are a growth 


of ages. It is unlikely, too, that the Govern- 
ment could be induced to confer additional priv- 
ileges upon a new institution Publishers would 
certainly object to a fresh impost, although they 
are indeed a long-suffering class with regard to 


4 
the existing privileged libraries | Here follow 
a number of communications from prominent 
publishers, litterateurs and others, in favor ot the 
proposed library. ] 
HOW PUBLIC LIBRARIES MAY BENE- 
FIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

From the Newton Free Library report we ex 
tract the following interesting peragraphs 

‘Each public school teacher receives ten 
cards upen which to draw books for h s class 
from the library. [The teacher sends to the 
library a list of topics which are being studied in 
the class, and asks that some works suited to 
the grade of the pupils may be sent to the school. 
The following list was received from a gram- 
mar school master: “ Please send me books 
on Mound builders, Early discoveries, Colum- 
bus, North American Indians, Colonial history, 
U. S. Constitution, U. S. coinage, John Smith, 
Insects. China and Japan.” Another teacher 
asks for books upon South America, as that is 
the portion of the globe which they have reac hed 
in their geography ; and still another seeks for 
books upon Asia. Books are especially desired 
upon animals, particularly stories about them, 
for the younger classes. Works upon physics, 
geology mineralogy, poetry, history, biogray hy 
in short, any possible helps which the library 
can afford, are freely offered and zealousy use d 

There have been many books of travel, sei 
ence, history and biography, written an 1 com- 
piled within a short period, espe ially for the 
reading of young people and children These 
works are finely illustrated, and are cal ulated 
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to arrest the attention of young readers, and 
to lend fresh interest and value to the study 
of their text-books. Many of the books are 
used by the teachers as rewards for good lessons, 
the children being permitted to take them home, 
or to read them in school after the lessons are 
completed. The librarian makes a personal 
visit to the schools, invites a short meeting with 
the teachers, and explains the method of working 
with the library. This has never failed to 
awaken the interest of the teachers, and often 
arouses enthusiasm in the work. The immediate 
good accomplished in quickening the interest of 
pupils in their school studies is but a small part 
of the beneficial results that must follow such an 
effort, if perseveringly continued. More than 
in any other way will a generation be trained up 
to relish and demand something besides a ficti- 
tious and sensational literature. The children 
discover what interesting books there are in the 
library, they copy the numbers upon their own 
cards, and we find them selecting these for their 
home reading. The teachers eagerly avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded by their 
additional cards. One teacher tells us of a lad 
who had never accomplished anything in school 
until aroused by the inspiration of the illustrative 
books, in which he became greatly interested. 
Superintendent Emerson assures us of the en- 
thusiasm awakened among the teachers of the 
schools over the new plan of reference books 
from the library. During the year the arrange- 
ment which has been so successfully effected in 
a few of the schools will be introduced through- 
out the city. 

** In the three months in which the delivery to 
the schools has been made, 568 books have been 
issued to them. But six of the schools have as 
yet been visited.”’ 

RESTRICTED BOOKS. 

[CoMPLAINTs having been made of the number 
of books debarred circulation in the Boston 
Public Library, the matter is discussed in the 
Advertiser as follows :] 

John Smith, a citizen of Boston, zealous in 
the pursuit of literature, and especially the re 
condite in that line, calls at the library for a rare 
volume and wishes to take it home for reading 
at his leisure. He is told that he may study it 
in the library building, but he may not carry it 
away. It may easily happen that this is a pri- 
vation, and not having time in the library hours 
he cannot study the book under the conditions. 
Besides the disappointment, there is a sense of 
grievance in an implied or suggested suspicion 
as to the applicant's honesty, he being conscious 
that the Smiths have stood well in that particu- 
lar from time immemorial. Naturally and very 
excusably, perhaps, he gives ‘‘airing’’ to his 
grievance. But the real merits of the case are 
better seen when it is considered that, while 
John’s duty is well performed in looking out for 
the interests of one Smith only, the trustees of 
the library and the officers acting under them 
have a duty to guard the interests of all the 
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Smiths, Browns, Robinsons, etc., in the dire: 
tory ; and not only these, but their successors of 
coming generations, who may wish to consult 
the same choice and unduplicatable book. 

In conducting the public library successfully, 
the following classes of books must be restricted, 
and some of them must be prohibited in regard 
to circulation, while available to everybody for 
reference on the premises: First, books which 
have been given to the library on condition that 
they shall be kept in the building; secondly, 
very rare or costly volumes, which, if lost or 
injured, cannot be replaced ; thirdly, single vo! 
umes in sets of periodicals or the like, as, for 
example, the North American Keview, the de- 
preciation of value in the set by such loss being 
far beyond the arithmetical ratio ; fourthly, vol- 
umes of bound pamphlets, which have value in 
segregation, the union in a single bound book 
being for convenience of storage and better 
preservation merely. There are single volumes 
in the library worth $500 or more, and there are 
sets of volumes which, being broken by the loss 
of one or more, would be depreciated by a like 
sum, it being practically impossible to purchase 
odd volumes to replace the missing ones. Vol- 
umes of choice engravings, of architectural de 
signs, of ancient maps, etc., are also in the cat 
egory of those over which special watch and 
ward must be kept. Again, it happens that 
books of comparatively recent date, and not 
originally high priced, have become very scarce 
through destruction by fire of the bulk of the 
edition or of the stereotype plates, and these 
must be restricted, though when catalogued no 
star was deemed necessary. 

In general, it is held by the management that 
the more important works of reference have 
the same relation toward the public that ordi- 
nary public records have. If, for example, it 
were desired by a citizen to consult a particular 
volume in the registry of deeds, it would not be 
deemed satisfactory to be told that the volume 
was out, certain counsel with an important case 
in hand wishing to consult it in his office, or at 
home at his leisure. The double starred books 
of the catalogue are never permitted to go out 
of the library ; the tripple starred books may be 
thus loaned in the discretion of the trustees ; 
and the single starred books in the discretion of 
the librarian. The reasons for which a book is 
withheld from circulation may be imperative, 
when upon the surface or from the point of view 
of the applicant, they are not apparent ; but the 
official in whom this discretion generally reposes 
says that the instances are comparatively rare 
when, on fair explanation, single starred books 
are refused. The significance of the single star 
is that the book may be withheld. With the in- 
crease of the library to its present great and 
growing proportions, and the oft-recurring 
changes as respects particular books being pur- 
chasable in the market, it is practically impos- 
sible to keep a starred catalogue complete to 
date. Thus it happens that many of the re- 
stricted books are in fact not starred in the 
catalogue. 
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ARREST OF A BOOK THIEF. 


From the Pr fence Daily Journal 

EARLY in 1885 Albert H. Rider was appointed 
librarian of the Olneyville (R. I.) Free Library 
and Reading-Room. He remained in charge of 
the place until last October, when he was dis- 
missed. Shortly before he was notified that his 
services were no longer required, a number of 
the more valuable books were found to have 
been taken from the shelves, and one of the trus- 
tees who was requested to make an investiga- 
tion, called apon Mr. Rider and asked him what 
had become of the missing volumes. Rider pro- 
fessed inability to account for the abstraction of 
the books, but finally said that they were gone, 
put how he could not say, as his mind had been 
vreatly disturbed. After he left the library a 
hunt was begun for the missing property, but it 
was not until within a very few days that a clew 
was obtained to their whereabouts. One of the 
city book dealers ascertained that a volume of 
considerable value was forsale ata pawnbroker’s 
shop, and sent his clerk to buy it. The clerk, in 
turning over the leaves of the be »ok, found in it 
the stamp of the Olneyville Free Library. He 
immediately reported to his employer what he 
had discovered, and suggested that it would be 
unwise to purchase the book as it had evidently 
been stolen. The bookseller sent for Detective 
Swan, told him what the clerk had said, and in 
consequence of this communication Detective 
Swan proceeded to the pawnbroker’s office and 
found nearly 30 volumes, all of which had been 
pawned by aman giving the name of Albert 
Hendricks. The detective made further investi- 
gation and reported that the real name of the 
pledger was Albert H, Rider, the latter having 
dropped his last name. In the mean time Town 
Sergeant W: A. Carroll, of Johnston, had bees 
looking up the case for the trustees ol the 
library, and had secured valuable information 
against Rider. Ofthe gi volumes that had been 
taken from the shelves, less than 30 were found, 
and these were in a bad condition. Rider, after 
taking the books had torn out the title-pages, 
where the stamp of the library had been placed, 
and, running through the books, tore semi-circu- 
ar pieces out of the pages to remove the stamps. 
During the investigation of the case it was ascer- 
tained that Rider had offered several books to 
private individuals, civic officers and business 
men. In some instances the books he failed to 
sell were afterward pawned. They were en 
cyclopedias, unabridged dictionaries, gazeteers 
and standard works of the highest order found in 
the best appointed public lioraries. One b ok 
was pawned for $2, the ticket sold for $4, and 
the volume given a place inthe City Hall. Last 
Tuesday or Wednesday a warrant was sworn out, 
charging Rider with the theft of g1 volumes from 
the trustees of the library, and Officer Carroll 
began to search for the offender. Rider dodged 
the officer until Saturday by going through the 
back streets, but appearing on the square he was 
apprehended. During the search for evidence a 
large roll of paper was found hidden behind a 
box in the library building, which, when undone, 
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proved to consist of the torn out title-pages of 
the missing books. Rider's downfall is attributed 

ppetite for opium, to obtain 
which he sold the books. There are also charges 
that he has disposed of other property for the 
same purpose, which was abstracted from his 
own house and pawned. A few of the books 
thus far recovered can be patched up. The bulk 
of the volumes wil! be lost to the Library Asso 


to a depraved a 


ciation, as the four months’ limit had expired after 


the date of pawning, and they were sold fora 
mere fraction of their value. Rider took opium 


in the form of laudanum, and he had long 
been addicted to its use Three years ago he 
was accustomed to purchase half a dollar's worth 


at a time, but lately he had not had much money 


to spend, and was buying a few cents’ worth of 
the drug each time, the purchases averaging four- 
teen cents per day The ordinary doses of 
laudanum run from ten to twenty drops, but 
Rider took about 600 drops in the course olf 
twenty-four hours. That the charge against him 
was a serious one, or that he had committed a 
wanton act did not appear to enter his mind when 
arrested and arraigned. The pillaging of the 
shelves has crippled the library, for, while the 
number of volumes taken may be small, still, the 
books taken were all standard works of reference. 
For this reason great indignation is expressed 
by the ladies and gentlemen who have been giv- 
ing their time and money to build up the library 
and make it of value to young people. 


DON'T. 
(iit n apology to Mr. O Bunce 


Don’ read in bed. 

Don’t make marginal notes unless you are a 
Coleridge. 

Don't dog’s ear your books. 

Don’t carelessly cut new books 

Don’t scribble your interesting and valuable au 
tograph on title-pages 

Don't put a dollar book in a five-dollar binding 

Don't wet your fingers to turn over leaves the 
more easily. 

Don’t read at meal times 

Don't trust valuable books to worthless binders. 

Don'tuse your fingers as a paper-cutter. 

Don't leave books about, open, 

Don't drop cigar ashes on your books. 

Don’t —better still—smoke when you are read- 
ing; it injures the eyesight. 

Don’t remove old book-plates 

Don’t stand your books on the fore-edge. 

Don't dry leaves in books 

Don’t extend book-shelves above the gas-burn- 
ers. 

Don't hold books by the boards 

Don't sneeze over the pages. 

Don’t tear out fly-leaves 

Don't buy trash 

Don’t dust books with dirty cloth 

Don't stow away books in cupboards, drawers, 
and presses. They require air 

Don't bind two books together. 
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Don't under any circumstances, tear engravings 
or maps out of books. 

Don't cut books with hair-pins. 

Don't bind books in Russia leather. 

Deén't use books to prop up rickety chairs and 
tables. 

Don’t throw books at cats or children. 

Don’t wrench books open. 

Don't read bound books too close to the fire or 
stove, or in hammocks or boats. 

Don't let your books get damp. 

Don’t forget these admonitions. 

—Harold Klett. 


Communications. 


{LFAB-ORDER TABLE FOR NAMES OF PLACES. 
I rinp the [Cutter author] table very useful 
for its legitimate purpose—for bringing the 
bo0k numbers in harmony with an arrangement 
by authors’ names in advance of the final de- 
velopment of a library. I am also using it 
for another purpose. In my classification of 
pamphlets I have used the system of Mr. Dewey, 
expanding the scheme to suit my wants. One 
of my subjects is Local Sewerage Works— De- 
scription, for which I am using the subject number 
627,209 (Mr. Dewey would prefer to call this 
I am arranging my reports, pam- 
phlets, ete., by names of places as an expansion of 
the subject number, using the alfabet.-order table 
to translate: ¢. ¢., all reports on Hoston Sewer- 
age stand under 627,209 B 65. They are further 
arranged by dates as numéers. Thus, 
627209 B 6s—O 5. ¢ arke, Eliot C. Main Drainage Works 
of the City of Boston : Boston, 1885 
So far as I have used the table in this way it 
has worked well, but it seems to me that the 
principle needed in a wmniversal alfab.-order 
table for names of places may require a different 
law of averages from that governing authors’ 
names. Thus, Paris is made P 21 bythe author 
table ; a reference to the index of Black's atlas 
will show that there are so many towns whose 
names begin with Pa..., Par..., Pari..., 
which would be likely to have important public 
works, that in any very large collection of re 
ports the division of P into 100 parts is not 
sufficient. I have not examined the subject 
sufficiently to know whether it is practicable to 
devise a table to meet this case. For my own 
purposes I have not yet got beyond the capacity 
of the author table, but I have already met with 
such things as B 794, Brookline ; B 799, Brook- 
lyn; L531, Leicester ; L 536, Leipzig; P 834, 
Portland ; P 837, Portsmouth, Eng.; P 8376, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; P 8386 Port Townsend, 
’. T.; P8388, Portugal, etc., etc. I am aware 
that Mr. Dewey makes geographical distinctions 
in another way, but he does not reach names of 
towns except in rare instances. 
Cuaries H. Swan, 
[This shows the difficulty of close classifica- 
tion with a base of 10; with a base of 36 the 
class number need not be so long, and then a 
figure more or less in the author number is not 


625,209). 
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of much importance. My class mark for local 

sewerage would be Po, instead of 627,209; 

sewerage in Massachusetts would be Po964, and 

Boston sewerage Pg64 B6. C: A. CuTrer.] 
VEW YORK LIBRARY LAW. 

Since the publication of the draft of the 
Library Bill in the last number of the Liprary 
JOURNAL, I have received information of an 
existing law passed in 1881, and incorporated in 
the Penal Code, $ 648, which seems to cover most 
of the points in our proposed bill; the penalty 
is heavier. It does not seem to include, how- 
ever, Reading-Rooms, which ours does. The 
Assistant District Attorney tells me that one 
witness is sufficient to convict. 

§ 648. Malicious 
A person who maliciously cuts, tears, defaces, disfigures, 
soils, obliterates, breaks, or destroys, a book, map, chart, 


niury to articles im museums, et 


pic ture, engraving, statue, in, model, apparatus, speci 
men, or other work of literature or object of art, or curi- 
osity, deposited in a public library, gallery, museum, « 


leciion, fair, or exhibition, is punishable by imprisonment 
in a State prison for net more than three years, or ina 


county jail for not more than one year, or by a fine of not 
more than five hundred dollars, or by both such fine and 


imprisonment, 
R. B. Poowe. 


This statute is so severe that librarians need 
not fear that exposing it upon the walls of a 
library will have any tendency to suggest to any 
reader to mutilate a book for his own selfish 
purposes, when otherwise he would not have 
thought of doing the act. Librarians have 
feared that, where the penalties were light and 
the chances for discovery were in favor of 
the offender, a library might suffer more by 
complying with the requirement of the statute 
of 1872, to place the statute in a conspicuous 
place on the walls of the library, than if they 
should omit to place it there; for at the same 
time it provided that if it were not thus ad- 
vertised, the library could not recover damages 
or convict the criminal. This provision is not 
found in the new law. H. 

The Massachusetts law is better in one re- 
spect: it does not require malicious intent 
to be proven. ‘‘ Whoever,”’ is its language, 
“wilfully and maliciously, or wantonly and 
without cause, writes upon, injures, defaces, 
tears, or destroys a book, plate, picture, engrav 
ing, Map, newspaper, magazine, pamphlet, manu- 
script or statue belonging to a law, town, city, 
or other public or incorporated library, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than five or more 
than fifty dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail 
not exceeding six months.”’ 

CLEARING HOUSE WANTED. 

Mr. NeEtson's remarks on exchange of dupli- 
cates, as given in the last LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
present the method which has long seemed to 
me the best one for the advantage of all. Years 
ago I planned such a ‘‘ clearing house,’’ and 
calculated that five cents per title (not line) and 
five per cent. on sales would print and circulate 
Lists of Books and pay expense and a moderate 
compensation to the manager. This is on the 
basis of expense of printing and clerk hire in 
this place. Were this Library in a more central 
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location, I should be willing to make trial of 
the scheme myself. This matter of exchange is 
of considerable importance to small libraries, 
and some one interested in that class of libraries 
should have it in charge. E. W. HALL. 
WATERVILLE, Me., April 2, 1550. 


Library Eeonomp and Wistory. 


Curistiz, R: Cortey. The old church and 
school libraries of Lancashire. Chetham 
Soc., 1885. 13 +[t]+215+[1] sm. 
View. 

Relates to libraries in existence before 1750. 

The author says that ‘‘only one part can 
claim to be exhaustive or complete,— that whi h 
deals with the Church Libraries founded by 
Humphrey Chetham at Manchester, Bolton, 
Turton, Walmsley, and Gorton.” As to these 
he thinks that ‘‘ he has been able to put together 
all that is known or likely to be known of their 
foundation and history.’’ But he confesses 
that ‘‘a more diligent inquiry would result in 
the discovery of other libraries. In more than 
one instance where I was positively informed 
by those who ought to know, that there was not 
now, nor ever had been, any library, a diligent 
search has resulted in the discovery of books in 
at least one case now existing, and in several 
others oaly recently lost of which their legal 
custodians had no knowledge.’’ He complains, 
and with justice, of the difficulty of getting in- 
formation. ‘‘ Somewhat over 130 cir ular letters 
were sent out, and I received answers from §§ 
incumbents. Some few informed me personally 
that there were no libraries in their parishes, 
but about go did not think fit to reply to my 
circular, although in every case an envelope 
stamped and addressed was inclosed. All the 
Masters of Grammar Schools to whom I have 
applied have very courteously replied to my 
letters, and from many of them, as will be seen, 
I have received much valuable assistanc a” 

The indifference of the present is matched by 
the carelessness or worse of the past. In the 
Collegiate church of Manchester was formerly 
the Book of Accounts of the Churchwardens 
from 1664 to 1711. This volume “ whic h sold for 
at the Crossley sale, appears fo have been 
disposed of along with the remains of H. Cheth ms 
library in the Cathedral by the then Church- 
wardens, being considered of no value.”” The 
next case goes even deeper. The offenders 
began farther back, and would not even buy 
the books which they had received money to 
provide. ‘* John Wyke by will directed £100 
to be paid to the trustees of the Prescot Chari- 
ties to be applied in causing poor children to be 
instructed in the English tongue ... and also 
in the purchase of godly books, which books he 
desired to be affixed in the Parish Church of 
Prescot for public use, or to be distributed 
among poor families ... and in purchasing 
of bread to be distributed to the poor. Legacy 
received 14 Feb. 1794, and laid out “fon a 
new weighing machine.” 
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increase of nearly 600 volumes being made last 
year. This we know to be largely due to the 
help that has been afforded, in matters of re- 
search, to whomsoever has sought it, more es- 
pecially to the young people, who are beginning 
to learn the true value of the library, and com- 
ing freely to its stores for aid in their various 
studies and occupations. It has been our policy 
to meet this tendency with hearty encourage- 
ment and to foster this newly-awakened interest 
in every possible way, believing that such a 
course best fulfils the higher interests both of 
the library and of the community.” 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) ZL. (28th rpt.) Added, 5095 ; 
total, 83,336; issued, 109,093, a gain of 2145 ; 
average number taken out per member, 34; in 
the reference department 1000 v. have been con 
sulted about 60,000 times; visitérs to reading- 
room, 90,000, on Sunday afternoons 4153 (3460 
in 1884); excess of expenditures over receipts, 
$2092 94; average cost of v. purchased, $1.40. 

‘*The collecting of newspaper clippings has 
been continued during the year under the charge 
of Mr. Wilcox, and the whole of the collection 
on hand has been classified and subdivided under 
about 300 different heads, so as to give a means 
of ready reference to a great deal of useful in- 
formation not elsewhere accessible.’’ 

Fletcher Free L., Burlington, Vt. (12th rpt.) 
Added, 1000 ; total, 16,000 ; issued, 29,465. The 
use of the reference department and the use of 
the library by the public schools are both on 
the increase. 

Friends’ Free L., Germantown. Added, 611 ; 
total, 12,614; issued, 14,439. 

Malden (Mass.) P. L. Added, 890; total, 
10,724 ; issued, 40,021 (fiction 70,22 per cent.). 


Newark (N. F) L. Assoc. (39th rpt.) Added, 
594; total, 27,204; issued, 30,408. ‘* The owner 
of 5 shares of stock, costing $125, is entitled 
to the use of the library and all its accommoda- 
tions for his family and his assigns forever free 
ofcharge. The owner of aless number than 5 
pays a small yearly sum ina graded proportion, 
and the highest annual subscription is $3, where 
no stock is owned. Itis virtually a free library, 
for the fee is scarcely more than sufficient to 
cover the wear and tear of the books used. 
Books for reference have an increasing demand, 
and not a few strangers see information which 
cannot readily be found elsewhere. The public 
press has free access to the library.’’ The 
**Park Church or Theatre’ has been bought 
for the use of the library from Dr. I. M. 
Ward, for $45,000, of which sum he generously 
contributed as a gift $5000. 

N. Y. Free Circulating L. Errata: on p. 79 
of our March issue for 54,088 books read 5488 ; 
on p. 80 for readers at the Ottendorfer branch 
have numbered 5390 read 53,964. 

Amalgamated Libs. of the Legis- 
Added, 422: 


Nova Scotia, 
lature and the N. S. Hist. Soe. 
total, 10,724. 

Providence P. 
total, 33,047 ; issued, 93,587. 


(8th rpt.) Added, 2071 ; 
The urgent needs 
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of the library are set forth at length and with 
force. 

St. Helen's Free P. L. (8th rpt.) Added 
1140; total, 11,295; issued, 73,602 ; consulted 
3858. ‘* The works of music chiefly oratoria| 
and operatic placed in the lending dept. 12 
months ago are much sought after, about 30 per 
cent. of them being constantly in circulation."’ 

Taunton (Mass.) P. L. (20th rpt.) Adde 
1443 ; total, 24,320; issued, 56,137 (fiction 
per cent.), consulted, 3425. 


LIBRARY NOTES. 

Mr. W: E. Foster addressed the Providence 
Press Club, at its annual supper, Feb. 11, on 
‘**The library and journalism.”” A report wi 
be found in the Providence journal of Feb. 12 

Boston P. L. The heads of the departments 
of public works were in consultation with th: 
mayor on March 19. The new Public Library 
building was under discussion, and the cause of 
the delay seemed to rest entirely with the trustees 
who have been unable to agree upon any plan 
for the building. It appears that the city arch- 
itect has submitted various plans, all of which 
have been rejected by the trustees, but in no 
instance has any suggestion been made. The 
architect stated on March Ig that he thought 
that he had plans now which would be accepted 
by the board of trustees. Something must be 
done before April 23 or the land reverts to the 
State. The Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris 
contains about 2,200,000 volumes; the Bos 
ton Public Library contains about 461,000. The 
National Library at Paris was consulted last 
year by 131,000 readers, who used 368,000 books ; 
the Boston Public Library issued about a million 
in the year 1885. — B. d. Adzv., Mar. 20. 


| Cedar Rapids. The above is an illustration of 
| the new building of the Library of the Masoni: 
| Grand Lodge of Iowa, at Cedar Rapids. 

| Camden, Penn. March 18 was opened to the 
| public a new and carefully selected library, con- 
taining about 2000 volumes, suited to the tastes 
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and uses of all classes. The library, though not 
a Sunday-school library, will be free to members 
of the church and Sunday-school. Others can 
enjoy all the privileges by paying $2 a year. This 
will be the only Public Library in Camden. It 
will be open two afternoons and two evenings 
of each week. — P Arla. times, Mar. 13. 

Fall River. By the burning of the City Hall 
the Public Library of about 31,000 volumes, 
valued at $70,000 was endangered. About one 
fifth of the books were lost, but all of the most 
valuable were saved. There was no insurance. 

Lowell (Mass.) P. L. The City Council are 
talking of erecting a library building at a cost 
of $50,000. The library has received the com 
pliment of a request from the managers of the 
Co-operative Library Institution of Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, for an account of the management of 
the American library, which has been furnished 
at length by Librarian Burbank. 

Milan. Biblioteca di Brera. Sig. P: Brambilla, 
heir of Manzoni, has given to the library the 
mss. of Manzoni’s works, his ‘* epistolario,”’ 
etc., which are to be kept in an alcove apart. 
The Societa Storica Lombarda having petitioned 
the Italian government to augment the appro- 
priation for the Brera library, the government 
accords a subsidy of 6000 lire ; the Provincial 
Council votes 5000 1. a year for three years ; 
and the Commune of Milan*is expected to do 
something. 

N.Y. Free Circulating Library. Circulars 
have just been issued by the managing committee 
to the members of the stock exchange, the rail- 
road service,and the dry-goods trade. They 
are signed by half a dozen of the leading men in 
each of the businesses mentioned, and ask for 
the support, by contributions sufficient to a quire 
membership, of those engaged in each branch 
of trade or profession. Similar circulars will 
shortly be sent around to the members of the 
legal and medical professions, and of the cotton 
exchange, as well as to the men engaged in the 
book and in uptown trade. These circulars con- 
tain the remark that ‘‘the recent developments 
in our city government furnish a strong argument 
in favor of the people managing and controlling 
a movement of this kind as individuals if possi- 
ble.” 

San Francisco P. 1. A large contract for 
books lately awarded “ indicates that an intense 
literary activity characterizes juvenile San 
Francisco,” as the order calls for upward of 500 
volumes of Oliver Optic’s books, to replace 
copies thathave been worn out, and an equal 
number of the famous books by Trowbridge 
and Kellogg, and the little Prudy and Dotty 
Dimple books by Sophie May. 

Wandsworth. There has just been opened at 
Wandsworth the first Free Public Library 
within the Metropolis. In taking the vote no 
such fatal blunder as took place in Battersea oc- 
cured. Mr. Greville, the Wandsworth vestry 
clerk caused the vote to be taken in the most 
careful manner, not by a poll at the vestry hall, 
but by the issue of voting papers, and the result 
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was a majority of over 1000 in favor of the ado; 
tion of the Act. Commissioners were ele 
to carry out the behest of the ratepayers The 
first difeulty they had to cope with was the 
selection of a site. They wisely determined to 
have nothing but a freehold library, and after 
various discussions, it was at length determined 
to purchase a handsome house. It has been 
handsomely decorated and fitted up. There have 
been many donations to the library, both in 
money and books, Dr. Longstaff being one of 
the most generous donors Altogether about 
£1000 has been given to the library fund by 
generous supporters of the free library movement 
The penny rate will yield about £So1 per annum, 
which, it is expected, will be increased by fines, 
sales of old paper, etc., to £1000, The library 
contains a lending and a reference department, 
with a total of 7ooo odd volumes, a periodical- 
room, a news-room, a recreation-room, and a 
special reading-room for ladies upstairs. The 
arrangements tor carrying on the work are of 
the most modern type, the latter being arranged 
by the librarian and secretary, Mr. Alfred Cot 
greave. This gentleman, too, has had the ar 
rangement of the catalogue, which presents 
several novel features. A system of cross-refer- 
ences has been adopted, but the main arrange 
ment is alphabetical, while, in addition, refer 
ences are frequently made to works containing 
useful information on the same subject. The 
contents of many valuable volumes are set out. 
and there is also a further classification, giving 
the books under generic headings, such as his- 
tory, theology, biography, law, fiction, et In 
the lending library, Mr. Cotgreave has intro- 
duced his ‘‘ Registered indicator,”’ which tel!s 
ticket-holders at a glance what books are out 
and what books in, and informs the librarian 
how many weeks any particular work has heen 
out, and, by a simple system of checking, en 
ables interesting and reliable statistics as to the 
use to which the library is put to be obtained 
Other useful library appliances, invented by 
Mr. Cotgreave, are also to be found in the 
various rooms. The reading and recreation 
rooms have been open for some time. In 1851 
the population of Wandsworth was 9611; in 
15601, 13,346; In 1571, 19,753; in the last cen- 
sus of 1881, 28,004; and the population is 
now estimated at 32,000. This is not so large 
an increase as has taken place in some parts 
of London, notably West Ham, where the popu- 
lation has risen from 10,000, in I8<1, to 160,000 
— British and Colonial printer. 

Vonkes By the burning of the skating-rink, 
Apr. 2, the library building of the High School 
was s.ightly damaged by fire, and the books 
considerably by water. 

PRACTICAL NOT?# 

CHARGING. — I am using in Russell Library a 
method of charging books, designed simply to 
furnish an easy, rapid, and convenient way of 
accounting for books, but not to tell either the 
books taken out by any one person, the number 
of times any one book is borrowed, or who has 
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borrowed any one book. I use a book ruled 
vertically into columns and horizontally, the col 
umns designed to receive, tst, serial number of 
the day’s issue (1, 2, 3, 4, etc., which serial 
number is placed on the borrower's card, for con- 
venience in checking off return of book); 2d, 
number of borrower's card ; 3d, the book num- 
ber (one column for each class of books). For 
example 


Feb. 9 
N Put Socio... 
I 825 150.2 
| 
3 763 330.6 
4 | 3.759 499.8 


I suggest this to those small libraries desiring 
the most rapid charging system—for such I be- 
lieve itto be. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the design of putting each class in a column by 
itself is to classify the circulation, simple count- 
ing of the number of entries in each column giv- 
ing the number of loans in the corresponding 
class. W. K. Stetson. 

BINDING REcoRD The shects are got up flat, 
17.5 cm, perforated along the edge, bound in 
books of convenient size, and then the leaves are 
numbered. The same number is on the front 
of one part of the leaf and on the back of the 
other part. 

This arrangement can be used as a supple- 
ment to the ** binding book "’ (in which case the 
numbers should correspond), or it can be used 
alone as the entire record of binding. 


[+ fight brown mor. 
3 wols. 

Sent Nov. 1. 

Ret. 


Creed & Wilson. ] 
De Bow. 
Vol. 1 [-3]. 


Reynolds's Library. 


To use it, have a piece of carbon paper the full 
length of the leaf and as wide as the space be- 
tween the two perforations. Place this over the 
left-hand side of the leaf, and fold the right-hand 
side over it, the fold being on the line of the cen- 
tre perforation. Then write an exact copy of 
the lettering you desire, with the bands, etc., as 
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you wish them placed, and whatever directions 
to the binder you may want to give—the last, of 
course, enclosed in brackets. You then detach 
the right-hand part of the leaf and send it to the 
binder with the book, while you retain the left- 
hand part (which contains ‘‘an exact copy"')in 
the book. When the book is returned the 
fact is noted on the sheet, and the sheet al- 
lowed to remain in the book; or it can be re- 
moved (at the inside perforation) and filed away 

or destroyed. I prefer to remove them when 
the book comes back, as then a glance at the 
book, at any time, shows how many works are 
in the binder’s hands. 

If they are allowed to remain in the book the 
inside line of perforations is not needed. Ww 
A. Borden. 

SprinG Book-Supports.—I have had the 
book-supports made by H: Crocker, Bristol, 
R.I., in use for some time and like them much. 


They are the most effective and the easiest to 
move on the shelf that I have tried. I have not 
yet discovered any drawback. A favorable re- 
port has also come from the Boston Public Li 
brary. C: A. CUTTER. 

DatTinc Stamp. — Mr. W. H. Brett, of the 
Cleveland P. L., sends us a neat little dating 
stamp, in handle of which is inserted a pencil. 
Each assistant giving out books has one, an in- 
itial turned sideways designating the particular 
assistant. At the centre desk are three—a black 
date for books returned on time, a red date for 
books behind time, and one with the word 
renewed.”’ 

PAstinc.—There are some things which seem 
very trivial,and yet are worth speaking about. 
For instance, I think I have been told and have 
practised the best way of pasting on very small 
labels and numbers. It is to cover some flat surface 
with paste, iay your labels down on the pasty 
surface, by which they become coated with paste 
and may be taken off and affixed. Perhaps 


I am the last of librarians to whom this knowl- 
edge came, all others having known it. —W. &. 
Stetson. 
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PAMPHLETS.—In Science, Oct. 16, p. 337, G 
Brown Goode discusses the care of pamphlets. 
LIBRARY BUREAU ORDER SLIP. 
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On the obverse at the bottom of the slip is prin 
ed in small type the following : 

Recommendations of books, with brief reasens why 
thought desirable, are specially esteemed. 

Put a? after any items of which you are not sure. At 
least indicate whether published here or abroad. Do not 
put dashes or ** Don't know” in spaces you cannot fill, but 
leave to be filled by others. 

Write legibly. Careless writing or incorrect orin 
suffictent data may delay or prevent ordering or finding, or 
may result in getting a wrong book. First see whether 
we have the book. If a duplicate is wanted, clearly in- 
dicate why needed. It in Haste, cross out “‘not,”’ an 
underscore “ urgently" below address. If others wish the 
same book it will increase its claims for approval if they 
add their signatures. Foreign books, ordered from abroad 
to save 25 per cent duty, arrive in 6 te 8 weeks. ‘‘ Out of 
print” books often require much time to find. 


The above slip is published by the Library 
Bureau as a blank on which can be recorded the 
facts needed to be known about books ordered. 
These slips arranged alphabetically, and kept 
in a tray, show the number of outstanding orders, 
and form a check on delinquent agents. After 
the order has been filled the slip is transferred 
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to the file, which shows the amount of books 


ordered and by whom they were recommended 
thus forming an index of the persons who are 
most interested in the growth of the library 


REMOVAL OF GREASE SPoTs FROM Books AND 
ENGAVINGS.— Grease spots, if old, may be re 
moved by applying asolution of varying strength 
of caustic potash upon the back of the leaf. The 
printing, which looks somewhat faded after the 
removal of the spot, may be freshened up by the 
application of a mixture of one part of muriati 
acid and twenty-five parts of water. In the case 
of fresh grease spots, carbonate of potassa, (one 
part to thirty parts of water,) chloroform. ether, 
or benzine renders good service. Wax disap 
pears if, after saturating with benzine or turpen- 
tine, it is covered with folded blotting paper, 
and a hot flat-iron put upon it. Paraffine is re- 
moved by boiling water or hot spirits. Ink 
spots or rust yield to oxalic acid in combination 
with hot water; chloride of gold or silver spots, 
to a weak solution of corrosive sublimate or 
cyanide of potassium. Sealing wax is dissolved 
by hot spirits, and then rubbed off with ossa 
sepia. Indian ink is slightly brushed over with 
oil, and after twelve hours saponified with sal- 
miac any particles of color still remaining must 
be removed with rubber. Blood stains disap- 
pear after the application for twenty minutes of 
chloride of lime ; the yellowish stain still remain- 
ing yields to a weak acid. Fresh spots of paste 
are removed with a moist sponge, older ones 
with hot water. Fusty stains of yellowish color 
surrounded with a darker line disappear if the 
paper is bathed in clean water to which some 
chloride of lime has been added. If they are 
found in bound books, linen damped in the 
same liquid is placed on both sides of the discol- 
| ored leaves, while the latter are separated from 
| the other leaves by tinfoil. As soon as the 
spots have disappeared, the linen and tinfoil are 
removed, the leaves placed between blotting 
paper, and the book is closed. If there are 
many fusty spots in the book, the binding is 
taken off, and the whole volume placed fora 
night in chloric water. The separated parts are 
then hung up to dry, and the book freshly 
bound. If the spots are large, and dotted with 
black points, tartaric acid is applied.— afer and 
printing trades journal. 

INsEcTS.—Wood-worms can be destroyed in 
books and wood-work by benzine. Books are 
locked up in a cupboard with a saucer of ben- 
| zine. The insects, as well as their larve and 
eggs, soon die off. Furniture and carvings are 
similarly placed in a room with a dish of ben- 
zine, and kept closed up for several weeks, the 
time required for the complete destruction of the 
insects varying according tothe thickness of the 
wood. New wood work can be protected against 
their entry by a coating of glue, as, living on 
vegetable substances, they do not touch animal 
products. 

Books AND INFectTious Diseases,—In the 3d 
Biennial report of the State Board of Health of 
| lowa for 1885, Mr. H. H. Clark reports, as the 
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result of an inquiry made among about 400 physi- 
cians as to the occurrence of the communication 
of contagious disease by second-hand school- 
books, that no case of such conveyance has been 
found, the nearest thing to it being a statement 
from Dr. Christian, of Wyandotte, Mich., of a 
case of scarlet fever communicated from one 
person to another through the medium of a 
novel. 

PeNn.—A correspondent praises the Yale foun- 
tain pen, which he declares to be “* just the thing 
for a librarian.” 


Gifts and Bequests. 


CLERMONT-FERRAND. M. Bargoin has be- 
queathed 50,000 francs to the library of that city, 
200,000 to the museum, and nearly 750,000 to 
establishments of public charity or instruction. 

DepuAM. The Dedham Public Library has 
just received a $10,000 legacy for a library 
building from the will of the late Hannah Shut- 
tlesworth, one of her oldest residents. She 
also leaves a similar sum to the Dedham His- 
torical Society for the erection of a library 
building, together with all her books and papers, 
which were many and valuable, being mostly 
local. It is also reported that $10,000 have been 
received in addition to the above for a library 
building. 

ENCOURAGEMENT TO DONORS. An author who 
gave his little volume of poems to the Boston 
Atheneum two years ago, stated lately that the 
gift had won him several pleasant acquaintances 
in that city. 

Essex Institute, SALEM, Afass., will receive 
by the bequest of the late Miss Eliza A. Story 

all the books remaining in my house, which 
were formerly the library of my brother, Au- 
gustus Story, requesting that the books be kept 
together in one of the alcoves of the library.’’— 
B. d. Adv., 22 S. 85. 

PirrspurGc. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 
a library building, costing $28,000, and $1000 
for the purchase of books, to the workmen of 
the Keystone Bridge Works, of which he is the 
principal stockholder. The gift was a surprise to 
the employés. It is a large double two-story 
building, comparatively aew and formerly used 
as two dwelling-houses. The partition has been 
removed for the object Mr. Carnegie had in 
view when he bought the property a few months 
ago. 


Catalogs and Classification. 


ABERDEEN (Scot/.) P. L. Catalogue of the 
lending dept. Aberdeen, University Press, 
1886. 16+584+75 p. D. 

Dictionary, mostly title-a-line. No imprints. 
The last 75 p. contain an ‘‘ Index to the indi- 
cator,”’ to enable readers to ascertain for them- 
selves what books are ‘‘in’’ at any time, being a 
numerical list in double columns, with very 
short titles. We have not seen this useful con- 
trivance in any other catalog. 
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Meier, 7. Gabriel. Wie sollen Handschriften 
kataloge beschaffen sein? (In Centrald/. +. 
Bidb,, Nov. 1885, p. 463-471.) 

PHARMACEUTICAL Society OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Catalogue of the library ; by W. Knapman. 
4th ed. London, 1885. 518 p. 8°. 

The “Lrprary bulletin of Cornett Univer- 
sity” for March gives “ Recent publications 
by officers of Cornell,” p. 1, 2. 

In the Boston Pusiic Liprary there are thir- 
teen new books written by thirteen different 
Smiths. And yet people wonder why a large 
library costs more to catalog than a lot of au 
tion books. 


FULL NAMES. 


E: Everett Clark. (Compiler of The Boston 
blue book.) 
Jacob Piat Dunn, Jr. (Massacres of the 
mountains.) 

Worthington Chauncy Ford. (American citi 
zens’ manual.) D. //. 

G: Everett Foster. (Se-Quo-Yah, the Ameri- 
can Cadmus and modern Moses.) 

Sarah West Lander. (Spectacles for young 
eyes.) 

W: Gillet Ritch. (Aztlan.——The history, 
resources, and attractions of New Mexico.) 


Anonyms and Pseudsonyms. 


Balzac, The translator of the Balzac novels 
issued by Roberts Bros. is Miss K: P. Wormeley 
of New York. — A/argery Dean, in the Boston 
traveller. 

A Brother to Dragons, which was recently pub- 
lished in the At/antic, is, according to the Aich- 
mond State, by Miss Amilie Reeves, of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Buntling ball, Each of its 258 buyers who 
guessed Mr. Fawcett to be the author has re- 
ceived, we believe, the sum of $3.87, a 258th 
part of the $1000 promised by Funk & Wagnalls 
to the successful guesser. — Critic, Mar. 20. 

Sleanor Putnam, ps. used in Atlantic monthly 
by Mrs. Arlo Bates, who died Mar. 14, in Brook- 
line, Mass. She was a daughter of Professor 
G: L. Vose, of the Institute of Technology.— 
Pub. weekly. 

Fabrics ; a story of to-day, N.Y., A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. [cop. 1871], D., is by Miss 
Martha Downe Tolman, of Fitchburg, Mass. 
When she wrote the first story, ‘‘ Fabrics,” she 
lived in Brookline, or Brooklime, Mass., and 
corresponded with her publishers under the 
assumed name of M. Enilkroob or Emilkroob, 
which she obtained by spelling the name of the 
place backward. A. F. Randolph & Co. 
sold the plates of the first work to D. Lothrop & 
Co., who issued a second edition. She likewise 
corresponded with the latter firm under the 
assumed name until 3 or 4 years ago. This is 
the reason that the Catalogue of Eng. prose fic- 
tion of the Boston Public Library, printed last 
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August, attributes ‘‘ Fabrics to M. Emilkroot 

G: W. Cole. 

Finished or not, Boston, D. Lothrop & Co., 
1873, D., is by Miss Martha Downe Tolman, of 
Fitchburg. — G: W. Cole. 

J. M. P. and F. W. S., in Sketches of the 
clans of Scotland, with colored plates of tar- 
tans ; by clansmen J. M. P. — F. W. S., Boston, 
Cupples, Upham & Co., stand for J 
McPherson and F. W. Schacht. Maclachlan & 
Stewart, Edin » publisher 


(Appleton’s), is by Mrs. 
Goodrich), of Milwau- 


Tried by fire, etc. 
Susan S. Frackelton 
kee, Wis. — C. A. 

Me. ALEX. H. JArp writes to Mr. W: Cush 
ing, of Cambridge 


Limes, ELMSTRAD, NE 
LAND, March 11, 1886. \ 


My Dear Sir: My friend, Dr. Garnett, of the British 
Mus« um, when I was up in town the other day, lent me 
for afew hours your most valuable and ul work on 
Psendonyms and initials, which is rem arkably mpl 
In glancing over it, | noticed one or tw miss 
mention me as ** fwd er; to ’ 
had to sell my business to Mr. Unwin before I had got it 
consolidated, and a in ** British t 
* The gentleman's,” ** Belgravia,”’ “* Good w 
day magazine,”’ ** Time etc., ete Faithf 

ALEX. Jarre. 


Tm 


* but, owing to 


now writ! 
*Sun- 


1. Rands, Wm. Brighty, ‘‘ Essayist,’" author 
of ‘Tangled talk,’’ an ‘ Essayist’s holiday.” 
“ B. in “Contemporary review,” ** Liter- 
ary lounger’ of the ‘Illustrated times 
Aiso author of “Lilliput levée,”’ and all the 
Lilliput series, lectures, etc. P. 131, 2d col., 
Bright/y should be 

2. Menella Bute Smedley and Mrs. Hart (her 
sister) should be mentioned as joint-authors of 
** Child-world.”’ 

3. Mrs. (Colonel) Bridges is ‘ A/rs. /orres- 
ter,”’ author of Viva,’ ‘* Mignon,” etc., etc., 
and many novels, 

4. Miss E. Nesbit is the ‘* Cartsé 
Brooke’’ of ‘*Good words,” 
magazine,’’ etc. 

5. Conder Gray,” Wise words and lov- 
ing deeds,” 7th edition (T. Fisher Unwin), is 
Alex. H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

6. “Benjamin Orme, M.A.’ Treasury of 
Devotional Reading, Treasury of Consolation,”’ 
is Alex. H. Japp, LL.D. 

7. The author of ‘‘ Episodes in an obscure 
life’’ (very popular book), referred to in James 
Payn’s Reminiscences very pathetically as ** The 
Tunneller,”” because he spent a night in the 
Thames Tunnel, and wrote a graphic account of 
it in ‘‘ Chambers’s journal,’ is Richard Rowe 

8. Jonas fi ler, a socio-satiric poem of a very 
striking class, is by the Earl of Southesk, who is 
referred to as a ‘‘ novelist ;"’ but his only fiction 
is *‘ Herminius,’’ a tale of Roman-Briton times, 
and could hardly be called a novel : he should 
rather be designated romance- writer or poet. 

9 Gerald is Erasmus Henry Brodie, author of 
** Atala and other poems,’ in which appeared 
some sonnets, now included in anthologies. 
Mr. S. Waddington’s gives, I think, that on 
Keats. 


and 
** Sunday 
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d Perceval (Giraves 
Inspectors. 
11. Thomas Wright, 
gineer,”’ is also 7 Ri 
words’’ and ‘‘ Sunday magazin 
of ‘‘Our great army, that is, the 
which the book gives the most graphic, 
ous, and pathetic sketches 
12. &. H. P. is Edward Hayes Plumpt 
Dean of Wells, in ‘‘ Contemporary 
‘* Guardian,” ete. 
13. ¥. //. is John Hunt, D.D 
Kent, in ‘‘ Contemporary rev 
of an ** Essay on 
14. Edna Lyai 
‘*Donovan: a 
two,”’ ‘‘In the golden di 
lar novels. 


author ct 


We 
/pu- 


modern g in, 
very | 


15. A Man of Busin De Quin 


ey's father 


think 


wrote a series of articles under this title, I 


in the ‘*Gentleman’s mag."’ He dropped the 
and signed himself Quincey only 

16. Dean Alford wrote a novel, etc., under an 
name, and Rev. F: D. Maurice also 
wrote a under an assumed name: I for- 
got to look in your vol. for them when ] had it 
Also, the author of ‘* Mehalah is the Rev. S 
saring-Gould. 


Library Wumors. 
From A Avucrion CATA 
Hugoris De Que Belli ae Paces,’ 
Hugonis, de jure belli ac pacis. ee 
A Moprst 
Sir: Excuse the liberty I 
one or two of the ver from the 
writings of Aristophanes, Aristotle, (¢ 
Confucius and Demosthenes, I throw myself upon 
your generosity and ask your assistance I want 
practical, wl 


assumed 


novel 


for ‘*‘ Grotu, 
Librarian of : Dear 
take 


f selection 


wanting 


cero, 


something eloquent, pathetic, or where 
the writings are prose, 
the writer is a poet. l 
book, the chapter and page, and where possible 
the first two or three words quote 8 


[Mr. Foster told us at Lake Geor, f 
lif "he t mer 


and the ¢ poem where 


ask only the title of the 


“thec 
a librarian tion the 


1 
1 requ 


Sant (A bound volume of St 
Nicholas.) 
Snow Zen 
Pneumonia 
Phantasmagorta 
(Improvisatore. ) 
Mr. Isaac's Tal 
Erskine’s Letters o 
Gosher’s Winter in Russia. 


‘Ir is a free library, and any discrimination 


in favor or against individuals would be unjust, 
and has never been allowed Even the two 
young novel-readers who called for‘ Newton's 
Principia’ and *‘ Tait’s Quaternions 


the books they asked for 


received 
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SETS ONLY: 


are left of the American Catalogue of 1876, the founda- 
tion volumes of current American bibliography. The 
type is destroyed, and no more can be printed. The 
price (originally $25) is now $40 in paper parts, $44 in 
A. L. A., half morocco binding, for the two volumes. It 
will presently be raised to $50. Any library, bookseller, 
or collector who has not a copy should order before it is 
too late. 

The edition is also limited of the American Cata- 
logue, 1876-1884, now priced at $12.50 paper parts, $15 
half morocco, It is worth twice its cost each year in 


any library or bookstore. 


THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 


31 Park Row (P. O. Box 943), New York. 


[ April, ’86. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE 


Index to Periodicals. 


Issued quarterly under the editorship 
of W. I. Fletcher, associate editor of 
Poole’s Index, with the co-operation of 
members of the American Library Asso- 


ciation. 


This index now furnishes 


a key to 


the subjects of the articles in over eighty 
periodicals, American and English, in- 


cluding the quarterlies, 


leading literary weeklies. 


monthlies 


and 


The yearly volume including the In- 
dex to the Periodicals of 1885 may now 


be ordered at $2.50 per copy, 


in half leather. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A Guide for Parents and Children." 


Second Edition, with Revisions to Date. 
Compiled by Miss C. M. HEWINS, 


Librarian of the Hartford Library Association 


“* Meets most admirably the demand for carefully selected 
lists, and contains valuable and interesting counsel.""—W. 
E. Foster. 


“ By far the best yy of books of this kind that has 
ever appeared.”"—S. S. Green 


“ Deserves more extended praise than we have space for. 
It will bring joy to the hearts of hundreds of parents.”’- 
Nation. 


“For them (the parents), as well as for librarians and 
teachers, the book will serve an excellent purpose, for it is 
by far the best guide that has been printed, and there is 
nothing in it that is not of excellent and interesting qual- 
ity.”"—Boston Transcript. 


* A little manual long needed. A classified list of good 
books is given, with indications as to the age and sex to 
oe they are best suited. The list is prefaced by hints as 

» how children should be taught the right use of books, 
note on good reading in E nglish and American history dor 
children, and a ‘symposium ’ on children’s books, contain- 


ing interesting extracts from many sources Miss Hewins 
may safely be accepted as an at ithority and guide by par- 
ents and buyers of children’s books.’’"—Good Literature. 


Price, 25 Cents, Paper. 
Tue PusiisHers’ WEEKLY, New York. 


Subscription for 1886, $2 per year. 


THE INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 


31 Park Row, 


bound 


». Box 943), New York, 
Life Studies of the 
GREAT 


By Epwin Forses. 
Plates 19x24, in portfolio. 


From the Army and Na y Journal 


ll, they are the most « 


mplete and realists 


ires that have ever been i ed in 


» far as we are 


MAN with experience as librarian and secretary seeks 
a position in New York City ; 
Address 


erences first-class. 


Journal. 


ROBACHER, Rochester, N. Y, 
CATALOGUES OF 
Rare, Curious and Valuable Books 


are issued regularly and will be mailed to 
any address on application 
HUMPHREY & CO., 


ware Ihe price of the 
lerate, and the ay w 


t will be ten times a 


most v iable; so mucl 
t of first proofs.”’—G. 
sure in testifying to their artistic ex 


Gen. Sheridan, 


1 price-list t 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ARMY. 


65 Etchings on 40 


Rochester, N. Y. 


salary noobject. Ref 


* Taken all tn 
set of war pict ns 
in any untry 
hol 
whote work in 
me, not many 
at 
. that I had 


Sherman 


Office Library 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 


NEW BOORS. 


SCENES FROM ENGLISH HIS-|HAND-BOOK TO ROBERT 


PORY. By Richard Doyle. With portrait. Crown gto, BROWNING'S WORKS By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 


g, cloth gilt, $2.25 | Second edition, revised, feap, 8v th, $2.25. 
lve ese “ Co stories now forthe fi 
l'welv : th Se Comic Hist = mS now fi 4. first | Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary 
e pu nis ied, and area ft simile repr uctl m by chromos | dertaking through f that rag 
raphy of the finished water-colors The legends at- , } > 
i ~a t but ’ ist 
tached to each drawing have been supplied by the kindness which 
ess Of hand which are essential i 
f Mr. James E. Doyle, the elder brother of Richard, wh: hiol 
a Master whose art ranges so high, 
vubtless freque utly assisted in the selection of the episodes, ademy 


SCULPTURE, Renaissance and Mod-| yy 
ern. By Leader Scott. 59 illustrations; new volume of | ~ Ty MUSICA L LIk E. New and 
the Illustrated Hand-books of Art History. Crown 8vo, cheaper edition. jy the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Crow 
cloth, $2.00 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $3.00. 
*,* Previous volumes of this series, all on hand, each $2.00, 
MUSIC AND MORALS. By the Rev. 
SCULPTURE, Ancient. By G. Redford. H. R. Haweis. New edition. Crown &vo, cloth, with 
ARCHITECTURE, Classic and Early Christian. By T. portrait, $3.00. 
R. Smith and J. Slater. 
ARCHITECTURE, Gothic and Renaissance. By T.R.| NOTES FROM ANOTHER 
Smith, WORLD. By Lord Granville Gordon. 1 vol., crown 
PAINTING, Classic and Italian. By E. J. Poynter and 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


P. R. Head. 
THE ROMANCE OF A GERMAN 


PAINTING, German, Flemish and Dutch. By H,. J. W. 
Buxton and E, J. Poynter. 
JURT. islat of A Ecilaw’s ** Le Roi de 
PAINTING, English and American. By H. J. W. Buxton | 


and 3. R. Koehler ‘THE SHELLEY LIBRARY. An 
WHIST. Modern Whist, Together | Ribliography. By Buxton Forman. I. Shel 


ley’s Books, i , and Broadsides, Posthumous Is- 
with the Laws of Whist. A Guide to the Winning Game. etc. 
ues, 


By Clement Davies, M.A, 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
'HE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF | ESSAYS IN THE STUDY OF FOLK 
BOOKS 1885. | Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $3.0 


eee MYTHICAL MONSTERS. By 
B.A 


LIFE OF JOHN HULLAH, LL.D, Govld, late Geological Surveyor of Tasma- 
By his wife. With portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.40. R th, 
A HAND-BOOK OF THE HIS- LETTERS FROM ITALY. By 
rORY OF PHILOSOPHY, for the use of Students. Emile de Laveleye, auth f ‘*Socialism of To-day.” 

By E. Belfort Bax, editor of ** Kant’s Prolegomena,” et Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.40. 


New volume in Bohn’s “ Philosophical Library.” 12mo, 


A GLOSSARY OF PECULIAR 
IMPRISONED IN A SPANISH | Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, Etymologi 
cal, Historical and Geographical. By Col. Henry Yule, 
C. B., and the late Arthur Burnell, Ph.D. 1 vol. (880 pp.), 
houn vo, cloth, $4.2 medium §vo, cloth, $14 40. 
“ The exposé is a remarkable one, and as readat With Col. Yule and the late Mr. Burnell this has been the 
markable.’’—-Sacéefy. abor of years, and the result of their labor and research is 
embodied in this volume ; in it the meaning, philology, and 
history of all Anglo-Indian words is traced, and the Dic- 
AN A M ERIC AN IN NORW ae tionary presents a very remarkable and original collection of 
By John Fulford Vicary, author of ** A Danish Parson- | facts bearing on the history of the East, on the geography 
ge” and “* Readings from the Dane.” Crown 8vo, | of the countries, and of the manne rs, Customs, and religions 
loth, $3.00 | of the inhabitants. 


SCRIBNER & WELFKFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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